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|| RADIANT TOURS 
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“Sunshine and blue skies; farms and homesteads nestling 





among the mountains and hills; orchards of peach and plum 
filling the valleys with blossom; the perfume of orange 
groves; the profusion of wild flowers; the camp fire and 





the call of the wild in the Bushveld; the quest of open 
| roads trailing away to far horizons; the sparkling air of the 
| Highveld; sun and sea bathing on golden beaches; the 
bright warm days and cool starlit nights—these memories 
and a splendid feeling of health and fitness after my last 
holiday in South Africa are luring me back there for the 


coming Winter.” 


These are the recollections of an English visitor’s holiday 
in South Africa last year. May we send you our booklet 
“Radiant Tours”—the new programme of Winter Travel 











in South Africa? Posted free on request to the Director, 
South African Government Travel Bureau, 73 Strand, 
London, W.C.2, or the Leading Tourist Agencies. 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


Hoa whose names are published on this page have the recommendation of the Travel Manager of the ‘ 


‘ Spectator.” They 


are either known to him personally or have been recommended by readers who have stayed there. It ts our intention gradually to 
enlarge the list in order to make it representative of Britain and the Irish Free State, and we hope that readers will in future be 


guided by this list and will apply for particulars direct from the hotels instead of applying to the Travel Manager. 


In the 


case of places where no hotel is yet mentioned, the Travel Manager will be pleased to advise readers through the post as usual. 





ABERDEEN.—CALEDONIA 

ABERDOVEY (Me —— ~iREFEDDIAN, 

ABERYSTWYTH.—QUE 

AMBLESIDE (Rydal). UIGLE x ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE, 

AVIEMORE (inverness-shire).—AVIEMORE, 

BABBACOMBE.—BABBACOMBE GLEN, 

BALLATER.—INVERCAULD ARMs, 

BANGOR (N. Wales).— —_—_ 

BARMOUTH.— 

BARTON-ON-SEA (Hants). —GRAND MARINE. 

eam 7 eA PUMP ROOM. 


TENEY 
—ROYAL YORK HOUSE. 
SPA. 


BEDFORD.— BRIDGE E 
BELFAST.—GRAND CE NTRAL. 
BETTWS-Y-COED.—WATERLOO, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD. 
BISHOPSTEIGNTON (S. Devon).—HUNTLY. 
BLACKPOOL.—IMPERIAL HYDRO, 
BLAKENEY (Nortolk).— BLAKENEY, 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK, 
BOROUGHBRIDGE.—THREE ARROWS. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 
—BRANKSOME TOWER. 
—CANFORD CLIFFS. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). —HAVEN, 
BRAEMAR.—FIFE AKMS. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.— AL LAN WATER, 
BRIDGNORTH.—CROWN 
BRIGHTON.— KINGS. 
—ROYAL ALBION. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BROCKENHURST.—FOREST P: ARK, 
BROMLEY (Kent).— a NDKIDGE MANSION, 
BUDE.—GRENVILI 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. —ROSEMULLION. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).— rT AT NOKTHERN. 
BURNHAM-ON-SEA.—QU 
BUTT — (Lake District). > VICTORIA. 
BUXTO - 
> oe HOUSE. 
CALLANDER aia ok taal 
—PAL:! y 
CAMBRIDGE.—BULL. 
CARDIFF .— -—— 
CARLISLE.—_CROWN — MITRE, 
CARNOUSTIE.—BRKU( 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Smee mry).—GOLF. 
CHEDDAR.— CLIFF. 
CHELT ENHAM— LILLEY BROOK. 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CHURCH STRETTON.—LONGMYND. 
CLACTON-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
CLEVEDON.—W ao ce ~ PARK, 
CLOVELLY.—NEW 
COBHAM (Surrey).- OL f CEDAR HOUSE. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
—RHOS ABBEY, 
CONWAY (N. en ig ASTLE. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).- 
CRIEFF.—DRU MMOND | ARMS, 
CROMER.—GRAND. 
CROWBOROUGH.—BEACON 
CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLE 'Y PARK. 
DEAL.—BLACK HORSE. 
DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS. 
DORKING.— —_— 
ee eg SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS. 
DUBLIN (1.F.S.).—SHELBOURNE. 
DULVERTON.—CARNARVON ARMS, 
DUMFRIES.— 
DURHAM.—ROY AL C L COU NTY. 
EAMONT BRIDGE (Pe anne —CROWN. 
EASTBOURNE.—HYDR 
EAST GRINSTEAD. ORL BRIDGE. 
EDINBURGH.— 
EDZELL (Forfarshire). ).—PAN MURE. 
ELIE (Fife).—MARINE 
ENNERDALE LAKE (C Jumb. oo 
ESHER (Surrey).—MOORE PLACE. 
EXETER.—ROYAL-CL ARENCE, 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BA ci 
FALMOUTH.—FALMOUT 
FILEY (Yorks).—ROY aa “CRESCENT. 
FOLKESTONE.—GRA 
FOWEY.—FOWEY. 
FRINTON-ON-SEA.— -a-- 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—_GAIRLOCH. 
GERRARD’S CROSS.—CHALFONT PARK, 
GLENEAGLES (Perths.).—GLENEAGLES. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL, 
GLOUCESTER.—BE 
GORLESTON-ON- SEA.—CL iFF. 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.— na 
GRANTHAM.— GEORGE. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.)—FOX AND PELICAN, 











Ck, 


GUERNSEY (C.I.).— 
GUILDFORD. —“SHALFORD J PARK, 
GULLANE,.— —— 
HARLECH (Wales.).—ST. DAVID’S 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN. 
HASLEMERE.— —— 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HAWKHURST (Kent).— 
HEREFORD.—GREEN DRAGON. 
HENDON (Middlesex).— — 
HERNE BAY.— 
HINDHEAD.-MOORLANDS. 
HORNS CROSS (N. Devon). —HOOPS INN. 
HOVE. IXANDRA. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
HUNTINGDON.—OLD BRIDGE. 
HY THE.— — 


ILFRACOMBE.—CLIFFE ZYDRO. 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN 
ISLES OF SCILLY.— — 


JERSEY ee — —— 


KENDA 

KENMORE : (Perth. s.)—BREAD ALBANE. HOTEL, 
KESWIC 

KILLARNEY (LF. ‘S. ys —_—— 

KING’S LYNN.—GLOBE a. 

KINGUSSIE (nve rness-shire).—STAR. 


spat TREATMENT 
AT HOME 
cures RHEUMAPISM “or good. 


Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
Iron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one or two tablespoons. 
The Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small phials 
each containing two tablespoons. Write 
Manager, Pump Room and Baths, 


FREFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS, 
TREFRIW, NORTH WALES. 
(Member of British Spas Federation) 





























LAKE VYRNWY 
VYRNWY. 
LAUNCESTON.—WHITE HART, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT, 
LEATHERHEAD,.— —_— 
LICHFIELD.— 
LINCOLN.—WHIT hy 1b HART 
LITTLEHAMPTON.— — 
LIVERPOOL.— 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS. —YE WELLS. 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 
LLANGAMMARCH WELLS.—LAKE. 
LLANWRTYD WELLS.—ABERNANT LAKE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllishire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
—IVANHOE, Blooms sbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 
LOWESTOFT.—ROYAL 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY, 
LYNDHURST.—CROWN., 
LYNMOUTH. 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 


MAIDSTONE.— 
MALVERN.—FOL EY AR ARMS, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MATLOCK BATH.— 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD BAGI AGLE, 
MINEHEAD 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (ortarshire). —BENTS. 
MORECAMBE.— 
MULLION.—MULLION IN COVE. 
MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—MANOR, 


NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE 
NEWARK-ON-TRENT.— 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down). —SLIEV) E DONARD. 
NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND, 
—VICTORIA 


anieeiuand ‘dite: — LAKE 




















NORWICH.—MAID’S HEAD. 
OBAN ALEXANDRA. 
REAT WESTERN, 

SrA TION. 
OKEHAMPTON.— WHITE HART, 
OXFORD.— 
PADSTOW.—METROPO 
PAIGNTON —PAIGNTON 1 ‘PALACE 


PAR x aay “St. AU FE. B 

ornwall).—ST 8) 
PEEBLES. ) AUSTELL BAY, 
PENARTH 


PENMAENMAWR (N. R (N. Wales).—GRAND, 
PENRITH.— 
PENZANCE. —QUEENS. 
ee ee AL GEORGE, 
STATIO 


N. 
PITLOCHRY.—A THOLL PALACE, 
PLYMOUTH 
POOLEY BRIDGE.— — 
PORTRUSH.— —— 
PRESTATYN.— - 
PRINCETOWN (nr.). —TW 0 VO BRIDGE 8. 
RADLETT (Herts. ).— 
REDHILL AND REIGAT E— —FONTHILL 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).—BAY. 
RHYL.— — 
RICHMOND (Surrey - a —_— 

RIPON.—RIPON SPA 

ROSS-ON-WYE.— 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down). —cT. NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
RUTHIN. —— 
RYDE (1.0.W.).— ——s 
RY 











ST. ANDREWS.— — 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY., 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 

ST. ee (Cornwall).—SHIP & ‘CASTLE, 

SALCOMBE.— -- 

SALISBURY. 

SANDERSTEAD (surrey). —SE LSDON PARK, 

SANDOWN (1.0. 

SCARBOROUG ia, “= —- 

SEAFORD.— BAY. 

SEATON (S. Devon).— 

SEAVIEW (1.0.W. 8® rien. 

SELKIRK.—COU 

SEVENOAKS.— 

SHALDON (S. Devon). ).—DU NMORE, 

SHANKLIN (1.0.W.).— 
SHAP ai estmorland). —SHAP WELLS, 








SHEF LD.- — 
SHERINGHAM (Norfolk).— = ee 
SHREWSBUR 

SIDMOUTH. SNELMONT. 
SKEGNESS.— 

SLOUGH.—BAY LIS “HOU SE. 
SOUTHAMPTON .— 


SOUTHBOURNE (Hants. Hee — 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE, 
STAMFORD.—GEORGE. 
STONEHAVEN.— eee 
STRATFORD-ON-AVO 
STRATHPEFFER SPA— N SEN WYVI YVIS, 
STROUD (nr.).— 
SWANAGE.—GROSV "ENOR, 
TAUNTON.—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH.— GLENDARAG 
TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset), — TeEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE. 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
THURLESTONE (S. Devon).— _—_ 
TORQUAY.—GRAND., 

—HYDRO. 

—OSBORNE. 

—ROSETOR, 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 
TOTNES.—SEYMOUR, 
TROON.—MARINE 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—SPA. 
TURNBERRY.— TURNBERRY. 
ULVERSTON .— 

VENTNOR (1.0.W. in — 

WARE (Hutte) (Berks. ).— — 
WARE (Hi — 

WA RWIGK LORD LEYCESTER, 
WELLS (Somerset ).— 

WESTCLIFF-ON- SEA— _ ed 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—ST. MILDRED’S. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— — 
WESTWARD HO !—GOLDEN BAY, 
WEYMOUTH.— 

WEYBRIDGE (Surrey). y)._OATLANDS PARK, 


WHITBY.— 

WINCHESTER ROYAL. 
WINDERMERE.— 

WINSFORD (Somerset). ROYAL OAK. 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—KAGLE LODGE, 
WORTHING.—BURLINGTON. 
YELVERTON (Devon).—DEVON TORS. 








Write to-day to the Travei Manager. 


FREE ADVICE ON TRAVEL MATTERS 


Yoliday itineraries for any part of the world will gladly be prepared by the Travel Bureau. 
Hundreds of readers have already written to thank us for the useful suggestions offered. 
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ICKET-COL LECTOR at a northern station to two members of anu 
Anglican setcehoos who have lest thei ir tickets en route and have 
no money: 
Elder sister with gentle dignity : 
the Baptist.’ 
Ticket-collector (with scorn) ; 


“Who are you, anyway? 


‘We John 


are sisters of St. 
that’s a lie to begin with!” 
It is difficult to con- 
vince the reading public 
that have actually 
spent of my own hard- 
earned money over 
£100,000 (One Hundred 
Thousand Pounds) dur- 
ing the third decade of 
this century to pro- 
pagate my theory by the 
aid of an Ideal Water- 
man Pen and the power 
of the Press. have 
been scorned and mis- 
understood by Press and 
people, regarded (like 
the flea) as a parasite, 
but you know now 
; have reached the front 
rank, having the finest 
Auction Rooms in the 
world, and my aim is 
;! that they shall be the 
‘l foremost. 


“Well, 


ya My, Me 


A new departure—I 
am now able with such 
extensive premises to 
store furniture, pictures, 
china, etc., at the usual 
rates. A new sugges- 
tion—why not decide to change over at once, and at the same time 
sel] some of the choice pieces? The wrench may be great but that will 
be compensated for by the prices you obtain at the Grafton Galleries. 
The balance can be stored with me. Valuations for Probate, Insur- 
anco, etc., at moderate fees. If the property so valued is subsequently 
sold through me the fee will be remitted, 


Auction Sale every Friday of pearls, diamonds, old silver, 
pate. Fortnightly Sale of antique furniture, pictures, china, 
oks 


No buying-in charges. Parcels safe registered post. 
HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W. 1. 
(Top of DOVER STREET.) 
’Phone: 5971-4. 


Sheffield 
and 


Gerr. 





Fitness to 
Purpose! 






















O golfer would dream ot 

taking a club haphazard. 
Each club has its purpose. 
So with clothes. Linings matter 
enormously. For smart, 
correctly -" hanging” _ suits 
and overcoats—for sports 
clothes that respond to 
every movement yet keep 
their shape, specify 
“COURTINE” LININGS, 
woven by COURTAULDS. 
The lustre and colours of 
these fine Linings are 
permanent. The texture is 
silky but strong. Ask your 
Tailor to use only 







GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK 





If any diffic ulty in obtaining “ COURTINE 
LININ NGS, write direct to the Man al i 
COURTAU LDS, LFD., 16 a. Martin’s-le-Grand, 


London, E.C. 


Ques 





£1,000 INVESTED NOW 
BECOMES £1,820 in 1946 


Any Bank will negotiate the Bond. If 
you die before 1946, you are guaran- 
teed £1,390 plus dividends up to the 
date of your deaih. 


Your money is deposited with one 


of the largest Insurance Companies, 
and is guaranteed by assets of over 


£33,000,000. 


Larger or smaller amounts may be invested 
for whatever period desired; or payments 
may be spread over the whole period if pre- 
ferred. The yield varies with the term, but 
is in all cases tax free. Dividends are based 
on past and present rates of distribution. 


Messrs. HAWKE & MARTIN, 
169 Chandos House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 


Please send me— without obligation on my part — 
Pastiediats OF £:.:..c<..0<0<ccs investment. 

Nanner Clic, Wares a: Diiee 56 oc 5 enc osc ca seknccdcukeuss 
PROMERORIP Toa Satie con einen a eeateiceg a Gad uasddeaenaaeaeteel 
ONO: OU NENIMOIN oc 20556 x av ix Caron ccunc ene an ledeen anteaters 


(26/9/31.) 

















Let Can’s Chocolate Biscuits 
Entextain, Your Guests 


‘ i Itt 
BS i} 
} et : s 














Chocolate biscusts are 
always ye appreciated. For 
quality and attractiveness 
choose... 


CHOCOLATE GONDOLA 
ASSORTED 
(Milk Chocolate) 
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MAKE YOUR 
POUND SAFE 





Measures have been taker to 
restore confidence in the pound 
sterling, but are you really con- 
fident that your pounds are wisely 
and well invested ? 

Consider the attractions of an 
investment in the “Abbey Road.” 


Immunity from depreciation. 
Your pound is always worth 20/-. 


A regular and satisfactory yield. 

In over 55 years every dividend 
has been paid on the due date. The 
yield of 44 per cent. is net and free 
of liability to Income Tax. 


2 


Unquestionable security. 


The Society's high-class mortgage 
business is wide-spread. The Assets 
exceed &33,000000. There arz 
large reserves and surplus funds in 
Trustee securities. 


Full particulars of the Investment 
Service and a siatement of accounts 


ent free on application. 


ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


HAROLD BELLMAN, Managing Director 
ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 


Baker Street, London, N.W. 1. 
Telephone: Welbeck 8282 (8 lines) 








cvs-53. 





———— 
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WHY BE CONTENT 
WITH 5%? 


An Annuity would be safer and would 
make your Income much larger. 


A man 56 years of age now can convert his 
investments into an Annuity representing over 
8$ per cent. on his Capital; a man of 60 into over 
9% per cent.; a man of 65 into 11 per cent., and 
a man of 75 into a return equivalent to oyer 
16% per cent. 

These figures are impressive. Supposing you 
were to have your present income from invest- 
ments doubled or maybe trebled—what a 
wonderful difference it would make to you! If 
you are on the borderland of retirement from 
business, it would remove the last difficulty from 
your path. If you are already retired, this two 
years’ or three years’ income every year would 
enable you to give your family a far better time 
and have a far better time yourself. You would 
be able easily to afford things you must now deny 
yourself and them. You would no longer find 
it difficult to make both ends meet—you would 
have a comfortable reserve. 

And think, too, of your peace of mind. No worry 
about investments; absolute certainty that your 
full income will be forthcoming each and every 
year that you live, guaranteed by a Company 
with Government Supervised investment of 
assets of over £120,000,000 

The Sun Life of Canada, which makes this offer, 
is the leading Company for Annuities and gives 
advantages not obtainable everywhere. 


A LARGER INCOME WITH 
FREEDOM FROM CARE! 


Fill in and post Enquiry Form to-day. — Let us show 
you how much more profitably you can employ your 
Capital. There are many kinds of Annuities; on re -ceipt 
of Enquiry Form we can advise which one is best 
suited to your circumstances. In cases of impaired 
health still better terms are granted. 


FILL IN AND POST TO-DAY 
To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 
(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 
13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, Londen, S.W.! : 
DP MAVE Bois. scscdotesentcss invested (or to invest) and shall be glad i 


to know what annuity this sum would purchase. 


ee ene ee ae en oem 
: (Mr., Mrs. or Miss) ‘ 
BS: CORI S Gs « «xc terete ete ae os c's al cc es ae : 
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News of the Week 


Sterling 
1 REAT BRITAIN, battered by the War through which 
her credit, her system of Free Trade, her banking 
institutions, all combined to carry her and helped to 
carry her Allies, struggled back on to the Gold Standard 
in 1925, the only European belligerent with undepreciated 
money. On Monday, September 21st, 1931, she was 
compelled to step down off it and the pound sterling has 
to-day neither the prestige nor the value abroad that it 
had last week. What this means, and the serious implica- 
tions, are known to many of our readers, but there must 
also be many to whom all the financial news of each day 
is little more than bewildering fog. To-day, therefore, 
we publish not only a leading article dealing with the 
broader bearings of the situation and our columns on 
Finance in which is analysed the opinion prevailing in 
expert and closely affected circles in the City, but also the 
first of two articles by Mr. Hartley Withers, who explains 
in the simplest and most lucid manner what it is that has 
gone wrong, how it went wrong, and what it means 

for us all. 








We must not put all the blame on other people. During 
the past months we have been confessing our sins, mainly 
through the mouth of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It is admitted that we have been “living beyond our 


income,” aiming perhaps—not wickedly but too gener- 
ously—at a higher standard of living than our earnings 


would support, pleading (with all spendthrifts, selfish 
and generous alike) that meanness is of all vices the 
most abhorrent to God and man. It has been a fairly 
happy time for some of us, at any rate more carelessly 
happy than any country, see now, was justified 
in expecting after four and a half years of continuous 
destruction of wealth by War. Our correspondent in 
Paris contrasts to-day the thrift of the Frenchman during 
these years. We have taken it more easily in our 
tempt for “* meanness,” and now he is comforted (less 
than Lazarus), and we are tormented, 

* * * * 


as we 


con- 


But we may fairly say, in recording the facts, that there 
has been a concentration of untoward circumstances 
which have converged upon us last week with such force 
that no country could have resisted it. We have not 
worked hard enough to earn our living ;_ true, but Heaven 
knows that most of idleness has been unwilling, 
and that it has been an idleness shared with other 
millions in both hemispheres. The new productivity of 
other nations, their tariffs and their post-War poverty 
have diminished their power and their desire to take 
our goods. When we come to the gold itself, round which 
the trouble is centred because it betokens the wealth 
which it is not itself, we must go back to the Treaty of 
Versailles and reparations for the origin of troubles 
never expected then. Arrangements then made 
worked out that a quantity of gold, never equalled in 
history, has now been accumulated in one country which 
cannot use it. There it lies, sterilized, affording far less 
credit for the progress of the world in industry than it 
would if it were in any way circulating ; and it is even 
actively hurting us all by sending up its price elsewhere, 
by its rarity, in relation to the price of goods and 
commodities whose prices have therefore sunk until 
the trade by which we live becomes less and less possible. 
It is not our fault that the gold standard has been so 
intolerably strained, nor that the idea of an international 


conference on gold has come to nothing. 
* * * * 


our 


SO 


Then we come to the more particular causes of the 
need to stop the outflow of gold from Great Britain. 
Foreigners judged us by our Budget prospects, by the 
Unemployment Insurance Report, the May Economy 
Report and other tell-tale words and facts. Hence in 
part came the “run” on London for all the gold that 
the Continent could demand. France and the United 
States, completely confident in our solyeney, 
credits to help us meet the “run.” By 
Government and passing the Budget Resolutions we 
thought to satisfy and the world that we 
should surmount the crisis. But the * continued, 
On Friday in last week it was more violent than ever, 
and that night it was realized that it must be stopped, 
The Cabinet met and prepared the notice that on Monday 


gave us 


our change of 


ourselves 
run ”’ 
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Parliament would pass through all its stages a Bill 

suspending the Bank’s obligation to maintain the gold 

standard. This was done without serious opposition. 

The Stock Exchange was closed with universal approval, 

but the banks were open for business as usual. Many 

of the Bourses of the world were also closed temporarily, 
* x * * 

So far as the “‘ run” on our gold was due to any fears 
of our solvency or stability, we can only blame the 
foreigner for not knowing us as well as we know our- 
selves. We fear that he does still doubt our united 
determination to pull our finances round again. He has 
expressed horror, which really is almost decisive, of 
our holding a general election, by which the present 
Government might be turned out. We wish that Mr. 
Henderson and his followers would realize the harm 
that they do to all, including themselves, by creating 
disunion before foreign eyes. But we believe that it 
will be proved that the “run” was quite as much due 
to fears of difficulties in the countries whence it started. 
One after another are finding their prospects of balanced 
budgets receding. Many of their banks are more danger- 
ously committed than the British banks. For a clear 
statement, outside our columns, of the position and of 
how we as a nation should now act, we beg those who 
did not hear it to read in Tuesday’s papers Mr. Snowden’s 
broadcast address. While we regret, with no surprise, 
to learn that the Prime Minister has been ordered a short 
rest, Mr. Snowden seems to have found a tonic in the 


frustration of their heroic efforts to save the pound. 
* * * * 


India and the Round Table Conference 

The stupendous problem presented by India is definitely 
summed up in the bare totals of the Indian census of 
this year. The population now numbers 350,353,000, 
and includes 238,330,000 Hindus and 77,743,000 Moslems. 
The Hindus have increased by 10 per cent. and the 
Moslems by 13 per cent. in the past decade. To frame 
a constitutional government suitable to the needs of 
these enormous masses of people must be an arduous 
task, and the British and Indian delegates now assembled 
at St. James’s Palace cannot be expected to come to 
any rapid conclusions. The Federal Structure Com- 
mittee has this week considered the relations between 
the two Chambers in the proposed Federal Legislature. 
The main question of communal representation remains 
to be faced. We are sorry that Mr. Gandhi's proposed 
visit to Lancashire is abandoned. We are sure that he 
would not have been met with hostility for his part in 
the boycott of British cotton goods. 

* * * * 

The delegation of the Native States has with the grace 
and generosity that the Princes have so often shown 
marked their sympathy with our financial troubles by 
forgoing the contribution of the Treasury to their expenses 
connected with the Conference. The Secretary of State 
for India addressed a Committee of the Conference on 
Monday on the suspension of the gold standard, and 
announced that the present currency standard of India 
would be maintained on a sterling basis. He urged all 
prominent Indians to stand by the rupee. On Tuesday 
in the Legislative Assembly at Simla the Finance member 
of the Government announced the temporary suspension 
of the Government’s obligation to sell sterling or gold 
against the rupee. The Indian delegates in the Conference 
—other than Mr. Gandhi—have accepted this as right 
and even necessary, and approved the Viceroy’s action. 
On Tuesday he had to put his veto on a debate which at 
that time could only have been full of conjecture. This 
week the Report of Sir Philip Chetwode’s Committee on 





ae 


— 


the Indian Military College has been published. The 
purpose is to have a completely Indianized Division anq 
the minutes of several members of the Committee reveal 
apprehensions on the part of the unwarlike races. They 
insist on a national Indian Army, but they sce that 
it is from other races that officers and men are willing to 
be recruited for it. 
* 2k * 
Disarmament at Geneva 
The Disarmament Committee of the League on Satur. 
day decided to invite nations that are not members to 
join it in discussing the Scandinavian proposal that all 
Powers should abstain, till after next February’s Con- 
ference, ‘from any measure leading to an increase jn 
the present level of their armaments.” The proposal 
is on much the same lines as Signor Grandi’s suggestion 
that there should be a truce in armaments, which France 
regards as undesirable until guarantees of her national 
security are afforded. It is not a good omen that the 
Franco-Italian conversations, on a naval agreement, have 
come to nothing.. M. Dumont, the French Minister of 
Marine, declared at Cherbourg on Sunday that, in view 
of the increasing speeds of warships and the rebirth of 
the German Navy, France might have to station a strong 
fleet in the North Sea. Any such move would not 
promote the cause of naval disarmament. How navies 
are to be maintained, not to say increased, in these 
times of adversity passes our comprehension. On 
economic grounds alone, the case for reducing armaments 
is surely overwhelming. 
* * * * 
Switzerland to Adopt Protection 
It is significant and distressing to note that Switzerland, 
according to her delegate at Geneva, intends to adopt 
Protection in self-defence, while Holland is increasing 
her revenue tariff to balance her Budget. On Saturday 
the German delegate protested very strongly against 
the Swiss proposal. One in every four Germans, he 
said, was out of work. Germany would suffer heavily 
from any changes in her neighbours’ policy and ‘ would 
defend herself to the last” against such changes. If 
Switzerland adopted a tariff, she might lose her German 
markets. The Swiss reply was that Germany last year 
imported goods worth £37,000,000 into Switzerland 
and bought less than half as much from her, and that 
Swiss industries must be preserved from such competition. 
France is alarmed at the prospect of a British tariff, 
Thus the trade depression and the fierce struggle for 
markets are building up new tariff walls in Europe just 
when there appeared to be a general reaction against 
such hindrances to trade. M. Briand’s ideal Europe 
seems sadly remote from the reality. 
* * * * 


China and Japan 

We have lately pointed to Manchuria as a seedbed 
from which trouble would shortly spring. The feebleness 
and disorder that prevailed in China make her not only 
a tempting prey but also a likely provoker of violence 
through lack of control and respect for law and order. 
Japan and her nationals in Manchuria have particular 
interests in the Southern Manchuria Railway from 
Mukden to Dairen, and have their garrison in the 
country. The ill-feeling between them and the Chinese 
had grown acute before some Chinese troops cut the 
railway. The Japanese troops promptly disarmed the 
Chinese, seized the railway and attacked Mukden, 
which was instructed, mercifully, by Chang Hsueh-liang 
to offer no resistance. The troops have been called 
on to advance farther North to protect the Japanese 
colony in Kirin. Our correspondent at Geneva gives 
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ys as good a report as we could expect of the Chinese 
appeal to the Council of the League, but we deal in a 
« 
leading article with the seriousness of these acts of war. 
It is only fair to add that the Japanese Government 
disclaims responsibility for the action of its troops. 

* rf * * 


Tripoli 
We congratulate the Italian army on what appears 


to be the final act in the arduous task set by its Govern- 
ment of pacifying the North African possessions of Italy. 
We hope that soon those districts, which were so long 
under the blight of Turkish Government and the deadening 
encroachments of the unresisted sand, will regain the 
fertility and prosperity that they enjoyed before their 
earlier Roman conquerors left them. We had little 
approval for Italy’s aggressive war in 1911, but we have 
always hoped that the lot of the inhabitants would 
be immensely improved. We recorded not long ago the 
capture of the southern oases, the last territorial advance 
needed. There was still guerilla warfare in Cyrenaica, 
but that, we hope, came to an end last week with the 
capture and execution of the leader, Omar-el-Mukhtar. 
He alienated some of the sympathy that he deserved as a 
gallant patriot, fighting in a losing cause, by breaking 
his word after a truce had been arranged two years ago. 
* * * * 


The British Association 

Following hard on the commemorations of Michael 
Faraday the British Association’s meetings are being held 
in London under the admirably chosen President, Genera 
Jan Smuts, with whose address we deal in a leading 
article. We regret that our own “ time-space ” does not 
permit us even to name all the presidential addresses in 
which one or other aspect of this scientific centenary 
is presented to the appropriate section by the acknow- 
ledged masters of their subject. Special interest for 
the general reader perhaps attaches to the discourses 
of Dr. Poulton on “A Hundred Years of Evolution,” 
of Sir Alfred Ewing on “ Power,” of Sir Halford 
Mackinder on “* The Human Habitat,” and of Dr. Edwin 
Cannan on ‘* The Changed Outlook in Regard to Popula- 
tion.” Incomparably the most readable, however, is 
that of Sir Charles Grant Robertson on “ Educational 
Development,”? which sparkles with good things and is 
as wise as it is witty. We cannot resist quoting his sly 
hit at a certain type of psychological jargon in his 
definition of kleptomania as “a functional parapraxis 
due to imperfect motivation or an intermittent dis- 
association affecting a polylocationary consciousness.” 

Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainties in this our life! 


* * x * 


Wheat from Hudson Bay 

A steamer carrying 270,000 bushels of wheat sailed 
from Churchill in Hudson Bay on September 17th, and 
thus inaugurated a new direct route from Western 
Canada to England. The Dominion is to be congratu- 
lated on the completion of this bold scheme, which has 
involved the building of a railway in Northern Manitoba 
and the construction of a large modern port, at a total 
cost of £10,000,000. The prairie farmers believe that, 
with a saving of 700 miles in the railway route as compared 
with the route eastward to Montreal, grain can be shipped 
more cheaply to England by way of Churchill, for the 
four months during which Hudson Strait is free from 
ice. Underwriters are nervous about the dangers 
from ice in the channels leading to Hudson Bay, but 
the Dominion Government is doing what it can to lessen 
these perils. English ships have regularly visited the 
Bay since Charles II.’s time in quest of furs, but they 


were and are small as compared with wheat carriers 
like the *‘ Farnworth,’ the pioneer of the new route. 

* * * * 
The Cambridge University Press 

All who delight in good printing and good publishing 

will echo General Smuts’s commendation of the Cam- 
bridge University Press, in the speech with which he 
opened an exhibition of Cambridge books at Messrs. 
Bumpus’s on Tuesday. It was the centenary of the 
founding of the Pitt Press building erected out of a fund 
subscribed to do honour to Pitt’s memory. But the 
University has had an official printer since 1583, and 
it encouraged Erasmus’s friend John Siberch to print 
a few books in Cambridge in 1521. For generations 
the University Press has served the cause of learning, 
and never better than to-day, and it has steadily raised 
the standard of its production. Baskerville printed a 
fine Bible and some Prayer-books for the University, 
but even his work, though much renowned, does not 
in our view compare with the best contemporary products 
of the Pitt Press. 

* * * * 
The Anti-Slavery Society and Russia 

The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, 

with whose aims we have been for generations in 
sympathy, have sent us a copy of correspondence that 
has passed between them and the Russian Embassy in 
London since the Society conducted investigations into 
the conditions prevailing in the Russian timber camps. 
The tales told of those camps were so gruesome that we 
should have expected that investigation would have 
been welcomed to disprove them if they could be traced 
to undersold rival timber producers on the Baltic or 
other malicious sources. The Society sent to the 
Ambassador the report which we noticed some time ago, 
In acknowledging it without thanks through an attaché 
the Ambassador impugned the Society’s impartiality and 
directed its attention to the “ abject slavery” in the 
colonies of other countrics. The Society asked for an 
interview and for facts of slavery elsewhere, for which 
they were referred to the Report of the Independent 
Labour Office on Forced Labour. What influence the 
Society had when it approached the Czar Alexander IL 
before the emancipation of the serfs we do not know ; 
certainly not less than they have had in their latest 
efforts. 

* * * * 


Miss Joan Proctor 

We regret to record the death on Sunday of the 
brilliant young naturalist, Miss Joan Procter, who was 
famous for her knowledge of snakes. She was only 
thirty-five. Miss Procter became assistant to Dr. G. A. 
Boulenger, the Keeper of Reptiles at the Natural History 
Museum, when she was twenty, and succeeded him in 
that post. Later she helped Mr. E. G. Boulenger to 
design the delightful rockwork amid which the fish glide 
in the new Aquarium at the Zoological Gardens. She 
took over the Reptile House from Mr. Boulenger and 
was responsible for its reconstruction on modern lines. 
Miss Procter not only knew and loved the strange 
creatures in her care, but could operate on them when 
they needed surgical treatment. Her early death after 
a long illness is a sad loss to science. 

% * a ad 

Bank Rate 6 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. on 
September 21st, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 96 ; on Wednesday week, 9937; a year ago, 103 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 85}; on 
Wednesday week, 914; a year ago, 92. Conversion Loan 
(3% per cent.) was on Wednesday 74; on Wednesday week, 
784; a year ago, 78. 
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Our New Lesson 


FOU cannot eat gold: you cannot dress in paper 
money. What then do these things really 
matter ? Why have countless generations been obsessed 
with the auri sucra fames ? We have had many illuminates 
ing lessons to teach us that this beautiful metal and its 
conventional equivalents are, in a sense, symbols (to 
use the word “ token ” would introduce a confusion) of 
great importance because they are universally accepted 
to ease the exchange of goods; and the figures written 
about them in ledgers indicate in the most easily com- 
prehensible manner all the facts about the material 
Our latest lesson is a hard, 
We must get the best 
we can out of turn it to what 
advantage we may; and use it to increase our wisdom 


conditions of civilized men. 
unpleasant and humiliating one. 
our chastisement ; 


in the future. 

When we write of the humiliation of being thrust off 
the gold standard, Iet us thankfully, for our own self- 
respect, acknowledge the high assurances that have 
been given that there has been no injurious “ flight from 
the £,” taken by selfish, unpatriotic Britons on any scale 
worth considering. We are also justified in taking some 
pride for the absence of panic. Is there any other country 
where, in similar case as ours last Monday morning, the 
Banks would all have opened their doors for bankers and 
customers to go in and out on their lawful occasions 
outwardly as though the gold standard was nothing 
to them? The nearest approach to panic was the 
excitement in the City last Friday when unaccountable 
news of wild selling on the Amsterdam Bourse poured in 
all day. But the excitement was justified because it 
showed plainly that the country could not keep on the gold 
standard. There was something more like panie abroad, 
and those who could draw gold from London were doing 
so in unprecedented quantities. Their fears were largely 
due to suspicions of difficulties in their own banks rather 
than in London, of their own unbalanced Budgets rather 
But the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
British 
politicians and journalists did create doubts abroad of 
He may have had in mind 
Unionist politicians and newspapers who have this year 


than of ours. 


plainly said that speeches and articles by 


the soundness of our position. 
uttered warnings which have proved true. If so, it is 
arguable that they did a greater service in waking up 
this country than they did disservice in alarming foreigners 
too. If they had concealed their fears we might have 
plunged over the precipice instead of stopping on the 
brink. 
Parliamentary Opposition. 


Mr. Snowden certainly had in mind the present 
If Mr. Henderson and_ his 
followers were now to obtain power we are sure that 
responsibility would lead them to act much as_ the 
National Government is doing, and we appeal to them 
to act patriotically now, for they must see the damage 
done by the impression given abroad that the country 
is not united in seeking a sound way of finance. They 
have learnt, and have done well in teaching others, much 
about the their 
action of late they have not applied their lesson well. 
As the blow had to fall, let us be thankful that it has 
There is all the differ- 
ence, again in foreign eyes. If it had fallen when neither 


interdependence of nations, but in 


fallen now and not a month ago. 


we nor the world were in any sense prepared for it, if we 
still had a Government in power which refused to face 
the vital need to change our course, we do not see what 
could have prevented an appalling chute of our currency, 
a frightened run on the banks and a real panic about us 
As it is, the passing of the new Budget Resolu- 
tions and the acceptance by the country of a National 


abroad. 


Government pledged to sound finance gave some Cons 
fidence at home and abroad. Not enough, as we see 
but enough to make the pound take its fall in a com. 
paratively sober and dignified manner. We hope 
that it will not fall to the value to which the 
War brought it, and there is no reason to fear that it 
will fall lower. 

When we returned to the gold standard after the War, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Churchill, was 
said in some quarters to have put too great a hardship on 
our exporters in their struggle to build up trade anew, 
How could they compete with the manufacturers and 
traders of countries with depreciated currencies? Qn 
the other hand, we gained enormously in not having to 
pay in depreciated pounds the many millions that we had 
to pay to the United States for food, for other goods 
and for our huge War Debt. Mr. Churchill may have 
been a little too eager for the advantages of the gold 
standard, and in haste have put too great a strain on us 
at the moment, but that is the worst that can be said 
of his policy, and there is not the slightest doubt that 
we must set our faces now towards recovering the position 
that we have again lost. Until we do so, our manu- 
facturers and traders who felt hardly used when we last 
raised sterling must seize the present advantage to gain 
trade, old or new, at home or abroad. Except that it 
produces no direct revenue, as a protective tariff does in 
so far as it fails in its object, a fallen exchange acts as 
a tariff does. For ourselves we shall be thankful, in spite 
of Sir John Simon, Mr. Henderson and others, if our 
Protectionists will be content for a time with this indirect 
tariff and not press the contentious issue of a tariff at 
the ports. We must here make the advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages of the eventual rise in the home prices 
of imported goods. 

Another lesson that we shall have to learn is that we 
must stay and spend our money at home; not only 
those for whom the exchanges may make foreign travel 
too expensive. Business and genuine ill-health will be 
the only valid excuses for going abroad for a time. 
Mere pleasure will not be encugh. This particularly 
grieves us, not only because it will hurt some people, 
such as French hotel-keepers, but also because we believe 
that foreign travel is the best of educations and one of 
the best means of propagating good feeling among 
nations. But there is another side to the shield. The 
exchanges will tempt foreigners to Great Britain. Let 
us add inducements. Though the wildest étatiste cannot 
greatly improve our climate by order, we can maintain 
and increase the improvement of which we were writing 
last week in the accommodation and entertainment 
offered to strangers here. 

To turn to another result of the week’s events, it seems 
to be generally agreed that an immediate General Election 
is out of the question. Certainly nobody wants one on 
the old party lines, but we confess that we felt that 
the Government ought to go to the country so soon as 
its immediate financial work was done, because it would 
be more in accordance with our Constitutional practice. 
We believe this to be the Government that the country 
wants, but it cannot trace its power directly to the 
polling booths. Here, too, the foreigner comes in again. 
He is less sure that the country is united and determined 
upon sound finance, and we fear that a dissolution would 
give him another acute attack of nerves. So we must 
let that be for the present. 

We have one thing more to add. Many people here 
and abroad of the extreme Socialist kind are rubbing 
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their hands with glee at our discomforts and will try to 
ersuade themselves that these are the result of what 
they call the Capitalist system. During and after the 
War the same kind of unreasonable people attributed 
the War to diplomacy, which is now established more 
actively than ever. For fifty years diplomacy had day 
by day staved off War in Europe, and had checked the 
ever-present militarist, the hot-headed or coldly covetous 
jolitician, Who would willingly have made fifty wars. 
In 1914 the militarists of Central Europe violently thrust 


the diplomats. aside and made War. Was diplomacy 
to blame ? To-day’s troubles are not due to the Capitalist 
system which brought us, with all its faults, material 
wealth and prosperity, but to the steady attacks upon it. 
The advance of unsound finance along Socialistic lines 
—for which we do not blame the Labour Party alone 
has warned those who saw most clearly what the end must 
be. We have flouted inexorable economic laws; the 
punishment may follow slowly with halting foot, but 
it strikes inevitably. 


Manchuria and the Kellogg Pact 


JHEN all nations in the Kellogg Pact renounced 
\ war as an instrument of national policy, not a 
few sceptics wondered how soon the obligation weuld 
be forgotten. They had not long to wait before the 
armed forces of Soviet Russia, to punish the Chinese 
for seizing the Chinese Eastern Railway in Northern 
Manchuria, attacked and scattered the Chinese frontier 
troops and made great havoc in the province. The 
Chinese Government or the Manchurian Government, 
or both—for their precise relations to one another were 
then and still are somewhat indeterminate—promptly 
vielded to force, apologized and gave the railway back 
to Russia. The Pact was virtually ignored, and the 
League of Nations was unable to intervene, because 
Russia is not a member. 

A very similar situation has now suddenly arisen in 
Southern Manchuria, where the railway is Japanese 
property. For months past the Chinese authorities are 
said to have been encroaching on Japanese treaty rights. 
Reeently a Japanese staff officer, travelling with a 
permit from the Chinese Government, was murdered by 
Chinese soldiers, and redress for the outrage was virtually 
reused. Feeling ran very high in the Japanese army, 
and among the Japanese public; it was thought that 
the Chinese were deliberately provoking Japan .to a 
quarrel. Late on Saturday last Chinese troops destroyed 
part of the railway near Mukden. As if this marked the 
limit of a proud people’s endurance, the Japanese 
garrison instantly accepted the challenge. Within a 
few hours the Chinese troops at Changchun and New- 
chwang, the northern and south-western ends of the 
Manchurian railway, were disarmed, and the walled 
city of Mukden with its Chinese guards was shelled and 
taken. At Changchun the casualties are said to have 
been heavy, but elsewhere the Chinese made little or 
no resistance. 

It would seem, from the Japanese official account 
thus summarized, that what the late Lord Halsbury 
called ““a sort of a war” prevails in Southern Man- 
churia. And it is highly important that the League 
Council should hasten to deal with the situation. 
Doubtless there have been faults on both sides. The 
Chinese politicians are adepts in the risky game of 


“ twisting the lion’s tail,” or annoying the foreigners, to 
gain a little popular applause, and though they were 
sharply reminded that Soviet Russia would not endure 
such tactics, they may have thought that Japan’s 
patience had no limit. On the other hand, the Japanese 
troops may have taken unauthorised advantage of their 
somewhat anomalous position in Manchuria, which their 
country’s enterprise has transformed in a generation 
from a poor and bandit-ridden country into one of the 
richest in the Far East. But the rights and wrongs of 
the matter need not be discussed here. The main fact 
is that armed force has been employed by two members 
of the League against one another, without notice or 
warning, and that over and above the ignoring of the 
Covenant the more recent and more universal Kellogg 
Pact has been disregarded. Even in the midst of their 
financial and economic perplexities the other members 
of the League, in Europe and elsewhere, cannot pass 
over the Manchurian episode in silence. Some inquiry 
and some explanation are due if the credit of the League 
is to be upheld. China has already appealed to the 
League. Japan dislikes an inquiry. 

It must be added that the incident, like others in 
recent years, emphasizes anew the dangers inherent in 
China’s pitifully chaotic condition. A Republic con- 
taining a quarter of the world’s population has existed 
for twenty years, and yet lacks any coherent central 
government with which foreign Powers can safely deal. 
Bandits and Communist hordes roam at will over many 
of the central provinces. Canton mocks at Nanking : 
Peking and Mukden are doubtfully loyal. The armies 
are in no way subject to the civil power and absorb 
most of the revenues. The appalling floods in’ the 
Yangtze valley, which have, it is said, claimed a million 
victims, are credibly attributed to gross neglect of the 
old river defences, for which funds are no longer available. 
A country in such a condition as China is a standing 
danger to all her neighbours, because there is no authority 
capable of repressing or punishing irresponsible attacks 
on foreigners. If by some form of international co-opera- 
tion the Powers could help China to set up a strong and 
stable Government, the peace of the world would be made 


a good deal more secure. 


Off the Gold Standard 
I—What it Means and Why It Happened 


By Hartiey Wirners. 


\ ANY very clever people have been telling the public 
+ about the crisis and the pound sterling and _ its 
par value, and being ‘‘ pushed off the gold standard ”’ ; 


but it may be suggested with all deference that in their 


explanations they have not allowed for the fact that 
the man and woman in the street do not know what 
these things mean. Having received a request from the 
Spectator to put the matter so clearly that everybody 
can understand it, this is what I am trying to do. 


Under the gold standard the Bank of England notes 
that we used for buying and selling gave us the right to 
turn them into gold. In fact, most of us never wanted 
to do so, and this right had no meaning for us. All 
that we want from our money is that when we take 
it to the shops it shall provide us with as much as possible 
of the good things that we want to buy. But the right 
to get gold, that the Bank note gave its holder, was of 
considerable importance to those who are engaged in 
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foreign trade, and also, indirectly, to all of us; because 
it, through the werking of what is called the 
standard,” kept English money steady in what is 
called ‘exchange value,” that is its value when 
it is turned into the moneys of other countries, and it 
also tended to maintain its value at home for us, when 
we turn it into food and clothes and anything else that 
we want. 


“ce 


gold 


‘ 


its 


Let us see how it worked. A pound could be turned 
That was the 
rate at which the Bank of England was obliged to convert 
it, if we took enough pounds to it to buy not less than 
400 oz., which cost us about £1,600. (This limit was 
gold should only be taken out to 
be sent abroad, and not for use in daily transactions 
at home, for which we cannot now afford to use it.) 


mio 113 grains and a tiny fraction of gold. 


imposed so that 


The Bank of England was also bound to buy any gold 
that was brought to it, at a fixed price. 
In most other countries the same, or a very similar, 


eystem works. For instance, the gold value of the 
American dollar is 23.22 grains. And so when the 


‘ 


pound and the dollar were “ at par,” the pound exchanged 


into rather less than five dollars—4.862 dollars, to be 
exact. And as long as these two countries remained on 


the gold standard, the rate of exchange between them 
could not vary far from: par. 

The rate of exchange between London and New York, 
which means the price at which pounds can be turned 
the number of 
pounds and dollars that are offered and bid for in the 


into dollars and vice versa, varies with 
foreign exchange market, which is composed of a number 
of specialists in both centres who are engaged in this 
business of international money-changing. Americans 
who have sold things to England for pounds naturally 
want to turn the pounds into dollars to spend at home, 
and so have pounds to sell; 
purchases in England, have to find pounds to pay for 
them, have pounds to buy, and these sellers and buyers, 
through the dealers who do the business for them, arrive 


Americans who, through 


at the price which is the rate of exchange for the moment. 
If sellers of pounds offer more than the buyers want, 
the dollar price of pounds will fall, just as wheat falls 
when there are more sellers than buyers. But whereas 
in the case of wheat there is no limit to the extent of 
the fall, the working of the gold standard prevented the 
pound from falling below a certain point, owing to this 
fact that the pound could be turned into gold, and gold 
could be turned into dollars. For if the price of pounds 
in dollars fell to a certain point, it paid an American 
holder of pounds to turn them into gold in London, 
bring the gold across the ocean and turn it into dollars 
in New York; and so, as long as England was on the 
gold standard, the dollar price of pounds could not fall 
below a certain point, which varied with the cost of 
the 
money during transit, and was called the 


the 
gold point.” 


interest 


“ee 


transport, insuranee and loss. of on 

In the same way the price of pounds in New York 
could not rise beyond a certain point, because it would be 
cheaper for those who have to buy pounds to send gold 
from New York and turn it into pounds in London. And 
the same system worked, with different rates to suit the 
different gold price of the different moneys, with all the 
chief countries of the world ; «nd so foreign trade was able 
to work with the convenient advantage of stable rates of 
exchange, which enabled those who buy and sell abroad 
to calculate, within narrow limits, the value of the money 
that they were earning, or had to pay, on foreign trans- 
actions. Without this system foreign trade may be a 
gamble, as was seen in the after-War vears, when the gold 
R 


jandard was in abeyance and rates of exchange went up 


and down like Jacks-in-the-box. And so we sce why, if 
the pound is pushed too far down, serious dislocation 
in our foreign trade might have to be faced; and this 
dislocation would also affect all other countries, Owing 
to the great number of foreign trade transactions that 
are settled in pounds, through London’s position as 4 
leading centre of world trade and finance. 

It is true—and this truth has been rather ignored by 
those who have described for us the horrors of a relapse 
from the gold standard—that a fall in the exchange valye 
of the pound will help our export trade. If the pound, 
instead of being worth nearly five dollars, fell to fou 
dollars, our manufacturers who sell to America would 
have a great advantage, at least for a time; because jf 
they sold 1,000 dollars’ worth of goods, they would get 
£250 instead of about £206, as before. And so with other 
countries. This is why some high authorities have long 
thought that it might be good for our trade to lower the 
value of the pound. If it had been done deliberately 
it would have implied partial repudiation of our debts 
to those who have lent us money and would be repaid 
in pounds of a lower value. But since, as will be shown 
in a second article, devaluation has been foreed on ys 
by foreign panic, we may accept the benefit so conferred, 

But what will be happening to prices at home? This 
is the question that touches us all as spenders of our 
incomes. who sell will benefit, as we 
have seen; those who buy goods abroad will have to pay 
more in pounds owing to the pound’s lower exchange, 
value; and so the price of imported goods may rise 
This will help to check imports, which is one of the 
things that has to be done; and so, with exports stimu- 
lated and imports checked, we may hope to restore our 
balance of trade and so strengthen our financial position, 
lately weakened by the fact that we were buying too 
much and selling too little abroad. As to retail prices 
in the shops, they ought not to rise to an extent that will 
hurt us seriously, in view of the recent fall in the cost 
of living. 


Those abroad 


There was another danger, so long as the Budget 
was unbalanced, that if the pound were no_ longer 
based on gold, there would be no limit to the number of 
notes that might be printed, if the Government chose that 
method of paying its way. If they were multiplied too 
fast, their buying power would inevitably fall, as we saw 
in the War, and we might even suffer from what is called 
* inflation,’’ when money is poured out so quickly that it 
loses value every day and every hour, and the price of 
everything rushes up and there is general chaos and panic. 
These things ought not to happen in a decently governed 
country that does not lose its head; and now that the 
Budget is balanced we may be sure that they will not 
happen here. 


The Week in Parliament 


toe world was waiting on Monday (while the pound 


floundered) for the legislation which would 
legally —take Britain off the Gold Standard ; every seat 


in the galleries was occupied, and the Prince of Wales 
was present among the peers. And after questions, 


which were finished earlier than usual. there was an 
expectant hush. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not rise; nor the Prime Minister. Mr. Sandham 


rose. Mr. Sandham had a grievance —* a matter of grave 
injustice as affecting myself and my political convictions.” 
The * grave injustice ” of which Mr. Sandham had been 
the victim consisted in having been misreported in the 
Official Report. Remarks that were really another's 


had been attributed to him. Mr. Sandham settled down to 
a long, involved, very personal explanation, The Speaker 
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tried to stop him ; but it went on somehow ; the Speaker 
tried again. And then Mr. Jack Jones rose “on a point of 
order.” His point of order was to suggest “‘ that the two 
honourable members now go out and have one.” 

Meanwhile the pound continued to slide on the foreign 
exchanges. And when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did rise, Mr. Campbell Stephen, one of the Clydesiders— 
the stormy petrels whom we had always supposed to 
regard parliamentary decorum as a bourgeois device for 
oppressing the proletariat—wanted to be quite sure that 
the procedure for introducing this Bill was right. 
Under what rule was the Chancellor allowed to make 
a speech in introducing this Bill? And Mr. Maclean 
was interested in procedure too. Could not each stage of the 
Bill be allotted a day so that printed amendments could 
be considered ? And so the debate on procedure went on— 
while the pound still gaily slid to new low levels on the 
markets of the world. 

‘After the Chancellor had spoken and Mr. Henderson 
replied, a curious — situation Mr. Henderson 
announced that he would not oppose the Bill, and that 
that abstinence would be his party’s contribution to the 
unity for which the Government had appealed. But 
plainly many of Mr, Henderson’s followers were out for 
opposition, hot and strong. It was rumoured that the 
Executive of the Parliamentary Labour Party had decided 
for letting the Bill go through without a division, but 
opposition of the most persistent kind, employing most of 
the devices of Parliamentary obstruction, followed from 
individual members. Dr. Addison was notably pugna- 
cious. From all accounts the situation had a sequel next 
day in the shape of severe recriminations in the Party 


arose. 


meeting. 

On the Committee stage of the Economy Bill—taken on 
Tuesday evening—the grievances of the men in the naval 
service again came up on an amendment moved by Mr. 
Ammon. The service members were out in considerable 
force, together with the late First Lord and the late 
Secretary for War—to say nothing of Lady Astor, who 
does not forget that she is member for Plymouth. In 
touch, as she is presumably, with American opinion, her 
insistence that ‘there had been a complete misunder- 
standing by the rest of the world of what the men of the 
Navy had done ” was not without its importance. Mr. 
Simmons thought the men in the Navy had given a lead 
to the men in civil industry in showing how grievances 
could get attention. He for one was ready to transfer the 
fight of the workers from the House of Commons and 
“lead the unemployed in person to the public assistance 
committees and demand that justice should be done.” 
Mr. Tom Shaw, the late Secretary for War, argued that 
while the Government held sacred the promises made to 
the rentiers, it serapped those made to the men of the 
lighting services. Vice-Admiral Taylor was the last 
speaker in the debate and the Government majority was 
liftyv-three, GUARDIAN. 


The British Association Centenary 
iy is a century to-day since two hundred of “the 

Iriends of Science ”’ assembled at York to inaugurate 
the “ British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
having for its objects, to give a stronger impulse and more 
systematic direction to scientific inquiry, to obtain a 
greater degree of national attention to the objects of 
science, and a removal of those disadvantages which 
impede its progress, and to promote the intercourse of 
the cultivators of science with one another, and with 
foreign philosophers.” The corporation initiated by 
Sir David Brewster has amply justified its existence. 
No longer is the British Association liable to be satirized 


by humorists as a Mudfog Association, nor decried by 
scientific men as a mere “hodgepodge of philosophers.” 
The space which our leading newspapers devote to its 
proceedings contrasts curiously enough with the early 
days when The Times itself refused to insert any account 
of the discussions unless they were paid for as advertise- 
ments, as Mr. O. J. R. Howarth reminds us in the Centenary 
Edition of his excellent Retrospect, 1831-1931 (Burlington 
House, 3s. 6d.). The essential growth of the British 
Association has been as remarkable as that of the parabolic 
grain of mustard-seed. It is the greatest of all herbs 
of its kind, and the birds of the air come and lodge in 
the branches thereof—if we may so designate the outsiders 
interested in science who form a great part of the audiences. 
The working men of science would be the last to rebel 
against the presence of those who feed eagerly on the 
more digestible crumbs that fall from the thirteen tables, 
but the greatest benefit that the annual meetings confer 
on science in general lies in the opportunity thus given 
for workers in the same field to exchange ideas and 
sharpen each other’s minds. 

Not the least merit of such a body lies in its Imperial 
aspect. There are always many distinguished visitors 
from the Dominions, as well as from the United States 
and foreign countries, and seven out of the ninety-nine 
meetings—two were missed on account of the War—have 
actually been held outside the homeland—four in Canada. 
two in South Africa, and one even in distant Australia. 
It must be gratifying to all who take pride in the unity 
of our far-flung Empire to know that the Presidency in 
this centennial year has been accepted by General Smuts, 
whom we long ago learnt to admire as soldier and states- 
man, and who in his later years has made himself justly 
eminent among philosophers. When Macaulay penned 
his famous gibe about the New Zealander sketching the 
ruins of St. Paul’s, he might have thought it even less 
likely that the highest position (save one) in British science 
would, ninety years later, be conferred on the descendant 
of one of those Dutch emigrants from Cape Colony who 
were then struggling to establish a primitive, but free, 
civilization in the midst of warlike savages. It adds to 
the piquancy of the situation that only thirty years ago 
General Smuts was our enemy in arms—as redoubtable 
as he was sporting—and that since then he has both led 
our armies in battle and sat in our inmost council whilst 
the wildest tempest blew that has ever burst upon our 
flag. Presumably it is to this fact that General Smuts 
alluded when he modestly suggested that he was chosen 
for “ the honour of presiding over this historic mecting ” 
on other grounds than that of personal merit. But all 
who have heard or read his admirably lucid discourse will 
be at a loss to imagine who could have done the thing 
better. 

The subject naturally presenting itself to the Presi- 
dent’s mind, which has the unusual virtue of combining 
alertness with profundity, is that of the world-picture, or 
“ synoptic view of the universe,” which is painted by the 
science of to-day. this 
world-picture during the past century provided him with 
ample opportunity for displaying his wide and deep 
acquaintance with the history of knowledge. A hundred 
years ago the scientific world was in the grip of a deter- 
Evolution, as we nowa- 


The progressive changes in 


minate mechanistic philosophy. 
days understand it, though it had been foreshadowed by 
the ancient Greeks, was not yet perceived to be the 
cardinal factor in the history of the organic world. Phy- 
sics and chemistry were still in their infancy, but did not 
know it. Little more than a generation ago, as Sir J. J. 
Thomson pointed out in his presidential address to the 
section of mathematical and physical science, it was 
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thought that all the fundamental principles had been 
discovered, and that it only remained to measure more 
accurately the constants which were to be fed into the 
ever-turning scientific kaleidoscope. But the epoch- 
making discoveries of the last forty years as to the ulti- 
mate secrets of what must still be called the material 
universe have abolished the complacent philosophy of 
the Victorian thinkers. 

Nineteenth-century science was, as General Smuts 
happily describes it, “a system of purified, glorified 
common sense.” The twentieth century is rapidly 
formulating a philosophy at which common sense can 
only stare and gasp. Our physicists have penetrated 
within the atom, and have revealed an ultra-microscopic 
world in which the very laws of thought themselves 
seem no longer to be adequate swimming-bladders for 
the inquirer. Minkowski’s revolutionary notion of space- 
time—compounded in some mysterious way of time and 
space, but hardly of either the time or the space known 
to common sense—has led to Einstein’s theory of 
relativity, and so to a wholly new conception of “ the 
basic structure of the world.” The quantum theory, 
asserting the granular or discrete structure of energy, 
has still further obscured the old common-sense views. 
The general acceptance of the facts of organic evolution 
has brought about “ a far-reaching change in our outlook 
on the universe and our sense of values.” We would 
specially call attention to General Smuts’s strikingly 
original comparison of the quantum with life itself; 
both, as he points out, are types of organization rather 
than actual entities, and both have the singular property 
of exhibiting themselves only as wholes; there is no 
such thing as a fragment of life or a fraction of a 
quantum. We cannot follow General Smuts through 
the consequent development of his well-known and 
extremely suggestive holistic theory, which all thinkers 
should read for themselves. But we must note his 
cheering conclusion that life and mind are not, as some 
of the latest astronomers seem to suggest, mere casual 
accidents in the growth of an inconsiderable planet. 
We are privileged to be “ spectators of what is perhaps 
the grandest event in the immeasurable history of our 
universe—the birth or revelation of a new world.” 


The Progress of National 


Education 
By Smr W. H. Hanow. 

T is a matter of common acceptance that plans for the 

progress of national education must be conditioned 

by the state of national finances. The need of “ steering 

off the rocks ”’ is still paramount and until it is met even 

urgent proposals may have to be deferred or modified. 

But this is not to deny their intrinsic urgency. Educational 

reform is not an academic question ; it is closely bound up 

with the whole welfare of the country, and its temporary 

check is a grave loss to be repaired in full when cireum- 
stances allow. 

In determining its policy of school-reorganization the 
Board has made use of two reports recently presented to 
it by its Consultative Committee. This is a statutory 
body without executive or administrative powers, the 
members of which are appointed by the President, and 
the function of which is to advise him upon such matters 
as he refers to it for consideration. One of these references 
was “the education of the adolescent’ on which the 
Committee reported in 1926; another was “ the primary 
school,” on which it reported during the course of the 
present year. The former of these reports turned upon 
one cardinal fact, the physical and psychological change 


——~. 
—<“ 


which all children undergo at the approach of adolescence 
and which, in this country at any rate, usually manifests 
itself between the ages of ten and eleven. Accordingly its 
first and most fundamental proposal was that education 
should take full account of this change, and should 
endeavour to meet it by suitable adaptation of method 
and environment. This “break at eleven” might jn 
special cases and for special reasons be effected by pro: 
motion to a senior department ; normally it could be best 
carried out by transferring children at the critical age 
from primary to post-primary schools ; and since it was 
necessary that these schools should have adequate time 
for accomplishing their work the scheme had the additional] 
advantage of supporting and confirming a general desire 
that the school age be raised to a minimum of fifteen, 

There were at the outset two chief obstacles to sup. 
mount. One, that in the existing ‘“‘ secondary” schools 
there were not nearly enough places to satisfy the new 
requirements. The so-called qualifying examination had 
become in practice highly competitive, and every year 
many children were excluded by lack of space who could 
well have profited by the opportunities of further 
education. The other was that these secondary schools, 
as the term was then understood, tended to follow tog 
closely a traditional uniformity of type. They were 
admirable preparation for the University ; they were less 
well adapted for pupils who were to pass straight from 
school into industrial or agricultural careers. Both these 
difficulties were encountered together. The scheme of 
adolescent education was classified into two main divisions, 
one leading to the gate of the University and occupied 
mainly with the study of the Humanities and of pure 
science, the other planned on a course of four years, the 
first two devoted to general culture, the last two coloured 
and affected, without undue specialization, by the 
particular career which the pupil was intended subse- 
quently to follow. Both types were to rank as secondary, 
with such distinctive nomenclature as might be found 
advisable ; both were to have corresponding claims on 
staffing and equipment; and a system of transference 
was arranged by which, on suitable occasion, pupils might 
be moved from one to the other. 

Such, in outline, is the scheme advocated by the 
Consultative Committee. Not all of its provisions have 
been adopted by the Board—there are some important 
administrative questions which are still outstanding— 
but the general principle of reorganization is accepted, 
and is embodied in the Bill which came before Parliament 
this year. No one doubts that there are difficulties in 
the way, or complains that progress is impeded by the 
present financial stringency. But to those who can look 
forward the omens are favourable. Few issues have 
ever been more free from the conflicts of political partisan- 
ship, and where that barrier has been broken down the 
way will not be long in clearing. Already, though the 
Bill is not yet law, its action has been anticipated by the 
more vigorous and enlightened of our local authorities. 
The President of the Board, reviewing the state of Elemen- 
tary Education in 1930, announced that departments 
are being reorganized at the rate of a hundred a month;, 
that nearly three-quarters of the new Council Schools 
opened during the year are established on similar lines, 
and that in the small minority of cases where the break: 
at cleven was disregarded, “‘ the organization was usually: 
intended to be of a purely temporary nature.” 

It follows to consider the report on the Primary School, 


which was presented to the Board at the beginning of 
this year. The subject of its reference is the period 


between the ages of seven and eleven ; its main contention 
that this period should not be regarded as merely @& 
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transition between early childhood and adolescence, but 
as a definite stage in educational life, with its own pro- 
plems, its own dangers and its own opportunities. Children 
at this stage are less liable to the incidence of disease than 
they were during the two preceding years of rapid growth, 
but they are more liable to sequelae, often affecting sight 
or hearing, which result from previous infection. Their 
skeletal structure makes them very susceptible of fatigue, 
especially in standing and in carrying weights. Their 
reasoning powers are stronger and their verbal memories 
weaker than has been commonly supposed. Their 
curiosity is boundless: their attention, quickly aroused, 
jis often as quickly diverted by competing interests. 
These and a hundred similar facts are of vital impor- 
tance in education, and cannot be ignored or undervalued 
without disaster. 

Other questions treated in the report included the 
relation of primary to infant schools, the training of 
teachers, the conduct of leaving examinations, and the 
special study of retarded children. It was urged through- 
out that the continuity of education could be best secured, 
not by obliterating frontiers, but by a widely-extended 
co-operation and conference between the interests 
involved. 

The general policy of the Board has been indicated 
by its pamphlet on The New Prospect in Education, and 
to this the reader may be referred. The present paper 
deals only with a part of the material which has been 
submitted to it for judgement. The ultimate issue is still 
before the country : all who care for the cause of education 
can await it with confidence. 


Incongruities 


S. T. C—II 
By E. M. Forster. 
H® went by coach from Cambridge to London, got off 
at Holborn, bought a ticket for the Irish Lottery 
(not yet illegal), composed a poem on it beginning— 


Promptress of unnumber’d sighs, 
O snatch that circling bandage from thine eyes, 


—sent the poem to the Morning Chronicle, went to the 
King’s Mews, and enlisted. 

An old schoolfellow was the first to find out what had 
happened ; then it got round to the family ; and as soon 
as his brothers started writing to him he fell to pieces. 
He rushed at once from heroics to morbidity (“* Mine is a 
sensibility gangrened with inward corruption ’’), to 
mawkishness (‘“‘ Alas my poor mother! ’’—whom he did 
not like), to self-abasement (Oh, my wayward soul! 
I have been a fool even to madness !”’), to solemn fudge 
(“In a mind which vice has not utterly divested of sen- 
sibility, few occurrences can inflict a more acute pang 
than the receiving proofs of tenderness and love where 
only resentment and reproach were expected and de- 
served ’’), and finally to a deprecating and uneasy gaiety, 
But his troubles were not at an end. He had to be got 
out of the Dragoons, and it proved to be less easy than 
getting in; and he had to be got back into Cambridge, if 
Cambridge would receive him. 

His brothers, one ef whom held a commission, got in 
touch with the War Office, and, so far as we know, it is 
through this channel that he was released. But he never 
was very truthful, and in after years he used to tell 
dramatic tales. They centre round one of his own officers, 
a Captain Ogle. According to one of these tales, he was 
Standing sentry outside a ballroom when Captain Ogle, 
who was passing in with another officer, quoted two lines 
in Greek, and ascribed them to Euripides. ‘ I hope your 
honour will excuse me,” said Trooper Comberbacke, ‘“* but 
the lines you have repeated arc not quite accurately cited ; 


moreover, instead of being in Euripides they will be found 
in the second antistrophe of the Oedipus of Sophocles.” 
In another version, it is through Latin that he attracts 
the Captain’s attention ; he wrote up some pathetic lines 
jn the stable where he had failed to groom his horse. At 
this point Miss Mitford, authoress of “‘ Our Village,” 
takes up the thread. Captain Ogle’s father and Miss 
Mitford’s father were friends. They were at dinner at 
Reading and Captain Ogle was with them. To amuse 
them he told them of the scholar-trooper and his 
yearnings for release, but says Miss Mitford, ‘“‘ kind and 
clever as Captain Ogle was, he was so indolent a man 
that without a flapper the matter might have slept in his 
hands till the Greek Kalends.’”” The company exerted 
themselves. The difficulty was to find a substitute, for 
troopers were scarce. One of the servants who was 
waiting at the table was called, and agreed to serve for a 
suitable honorarium. The matter was fixed up there and 
then, and so grateful was Comberbacke that in after years 
he looked through two of Miss Mitford’s works, entitled, 
Christina and Blanch, and gave her good advice, which 
was, however, of no use to her, she feared. 

As release approached, he became more and more 
schoolboyish and hysterical. He was afraid of annoying 
his brothers further, particularly George the clergyman, 
and now asks advice on every detail. Should he, or should 
he not, order new clothes ? 


““They are gone irrevocably. My shirts, which I have with 
me, are, all but one, worn to rags, mere rags; their texture was 
ill adapted to the labour of the stables . . . I have ordered 
therefore a pair of breeches, which will be nineteen shillings, a 
waistcoat at twelve shillings, a pair of shoes at seven shillings 
and four pence. Besides these I must have a hat. Have I done 
wrong in ordering these things? I have so seldom acted right 
that in every step I take of my own accord I tremble lest I should 
be wrong. I forgot in the above account to mention a flannel 
waistcoat ; it will be six shillings. The military dress is almost 
oppressively warm, and so very ill as I am at present I think it 
imprudent to hazard cold.” 


Besides the clothes, there is a terrible confession about 
some books : he sold books that were worth forty shillings 
for fourteen; he will do all he can to buy them back. 
Mor-over, should he write a contrite letter to Dr. Pearce, 
the Master of his college, imploring to be taken back, or 
would it show truer humility if he remained dumb? His 
brothers seem to have behaved decently—it cost them at 
least forty guineas to buy his discharge ; and the college 
authorities were sympathetic and made no difficulties in 
receiving him. Some censure had to be administered, 
and, consequently, the Register of Jesus, Cambridge, 
contains the famous entry: ‘1794 Apr.: Coleridge 
admonitus est per magistrum in praesentia sociorum.” 
And now you know who Comberbacke is if you did not 
know it before. 

As soon as Comberbacke felt himself Coleridge again, 
he began to perk up. He had really been treated most 
leniently, but “* Dr. Pearce behaved with great asperity,”’ 
he complains, and has confined him to college for a month 
and ordered him to translate the works of Demetrius 
Phalereus. ‘‘ All the fellows tried to persuade the Master 
to leniency, but in vain.” Then he turns cheeky : “ With- 
out the least affectation, I applaud his conduct and think 
nothing of it. The confinement is nothing. I have the 
field and grove of the College to walk in, and what can I 
wish more? What do I wish more? Nothing. The 
Demetrius is dry.” He gets up at 5.0 a.m.; he has 
dropped all his old acquaintances; he is finishing a 
Greek Ode ; really, his brother need not worry about him 
any more. 

The rooms he occupied at Jesus’ are still to be seen. 
They are in the front court, on the ground floor—charming 
rooms—and Malthus, if one seeks for a contrast, once 
occupied the rooms opposite. It is natural to assume that 
after his military career he would settle quietly down. 
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But it is dangerous to assume anything about Coleridge. 
If life is a lesson, he never learnt it. He did not settle 
down to his Demetrius, he did not proceed to his degree, 
and in the autumn of that same year the College register 
contains a second Latin entry, to the effect that Coleridge 
went away and did not return. 

He had disgraced himself irretrievably, and three years 
later he wrote the Ancient Mariner. 


The Ostler 


By Owen Tweepy. 
er was on the move, and I was sitting on the 
h step of the car by a birch copse which was just 
beginning to burst, when I heard ‘‘ John Peel” loudly 
whistled and perfectly in tune. Round the corner came 
an old man of about sixty-five, short, fairly erect and 
beautifully shaved. As he passed me he touched his hat 
and wished me the time of day. I asked him where he 
was going. He was making for Oxford. Was I going that 
way and would I give him a lift ?. I was; and we shared 
the remainder of my packet of sandwiches. He told 
me that he had been an ostler in Cirencester but horses 
were no good now and the likes of him had no chance, 

“I’m too old to be a chauffeur, and the old lady, 
whose cob I looked after for five years, died on me the 
other day, and her place was sold up and no one 
wants me.” 

* But you wont find any more horses in Oxford,” 
T said. 

‘** Maybe no. But that’s only a stage. I’m really going 
to Brighton. There was a gentleman I knew in the 
Badminton country called Major Park; and when he 
left, he gave me a good tip—I was with a jobbing master 
then—and he told me he had got too old to hunt, and 
was going to settle in Brighton. So I am going there to 
see if I can find him and ask him for a job.” 

* But that was long ago, if you were five years with the 
old Jady. Do you think you will find Major Park ? ” 

* Maybe yes. Maybe no. Anyhow, Brighton is not far 
from Eastbourne and the Little Sisters of the Poor 
are there; and they won't shut the gate in my face. 
They are all right for the likes of me at my age. They 
will give me somewhere to sleep, and they will give me food 
to eat and clothes to wear, and I will work for them in 
the garden or anywhere ; and when I am dead, they will 
and that is 
all T can be expecting these days. It is the women who 


give me a shroud and say a prayer for me 


are good to us; and when I get to Oxford, it is to some 
more women I am going. There is a place there—I do 
not know the name of it but I know where it is, because 
a fellow told me last night in the barn where I slept 
that they were all right, and that if I went there and 
could say the Lord’s Prayer they would give me a cup 
of tea and some bread and butter, and possibly, a bit of 
meat; and that IT could stay by the fire and that they 
would give me somewhere to sleep until I was ready to 
go on in the morning. That is a decent sort of place.” 

* But,” T said, “* youre a Catholic, aren’t you ? and 
the Lord’s Prayer you know is in Latin—the Pater Noster. 
The Jadies won't want that.” 

* Well, I thought of that,” he said. * But last night 
the man in the barn knew the English way, and we had it 
out tog ther, and I think T remember it all right. Perhaps 
you are a Protestant, and would hear me say it, to see 
that I don’t make any mistakes.” 

He made lots 
passes as we forgive them that trespass against us; but 


especially about forgiving us our tres- 


he slogged hard at it, and I got quite as keen as he was, 
until eventually, after about an heur, he had it pretty 
well all right, 


—— 
a , 


Then we talked of other things: of horses, and the 
season he had spent in Meath over in Ireland ; of the two 
years he had been in the Mounted Infantry in South 
Africa. And then suddenly, he seemed to become pre. 
occupied. After a long pause he turned to me. 

** Didn’t I see on the last. signboard ‘ Oxford 3 miles’? 
It’s getting a bit close, and I’m feeling a bit nervous over 
that Lord’s Prayer. It would be terrible if I didn’t get 
through after all, and had to go to the Workhouse, 
Would you mind trying it over again with me?” 

So the two of us did the Lord’s Prayer solidly until we 
got well into the Banbury Road. He then asked me to go 
a bit slow, because the place where the ladies were was 
up a side street. After two false alarms we got into the 
right road, and he made me his last request. 

** You've been so good to me that I’m ashamed to pester 
you any more; but would it be too much to ask you to 
wait near by for a quarter of an hour, while I go within? 
You see, they will put me at the Lord’s Prayer straight- 
away, and I if make a mess of it and they won’t let me 
stay, I'll be out in a quarter of an hour; and perhaps, if 
you were waiting, you could take me on to Reading, where 
there is another lot of old ladies who run the same sort of 
party down there ; and if I make mistakes here, you and I 
between us could correct them between this and Reading.” 

I stopped the car down a little lane, three doors from the 
house of the charitable ladies. The old man got out. 

* T wonder,” he said, “ is it good-bye or only so-long.” 

It was good-bye. I heard the door close behind him, 
and I gave him half an hour instead of the quarter he had 
asked ; but he didn’t come out again, 


Considered ‘Trifles 


From THE PiGEON’s PoINntT or View. 

People talk and talk, and the financial situation is still 
about as clear to me as the dome of St. Paul’s at midnight 
before the flood-lighting began. You hear this opinion and 
you hear that, but in every case it is a human being speaking, 
and human judgement is proverbially fallible. A day or two 
ago, deaved and doited with it all, I decided that it would 
be refreshing, at any rate, to examine an entirely new point 
of view. So I jumped on to a No. 11 bus and went and inter- 
viewed one of the City pigeons—a particularly fat and blue 
one, whose favourite feeding ground is just outside the Royal 
Exchange. 

* Well,” I said, ‘“‘ and what do you fellows think of the 
whole affair?” ‘Don’t like it,’ he replied portentously. 
** Don’t like it at all. You never know where you are in this 
district nowadays, with the Stock Exchange opening and 
shutting and opening and shutting like a bird that’s got 
the gapes. When they all turned up last Saturday morning 
we thought we were going to be in clover: but look what 
happened on Monday ! Of course, it isn’t so much the stock- 
hrokers themselves who feed us, though they’re very nice 
gentlemen, very nice indeed if 1 may say so, and always a 
kind word for us as they go by: but the typists and lady 
secretaries—those are the ones we really count on for a nice 
handful of bread every day, and that’s why we don’t like 
all this uncertainty.” 

“By the way,” I continued (as tactfully as possible. for 
I felt that it was a delicate subject), * this ridiculous campaign 
about there being too many of you. . That professional 
rat-catcher fellow that the L.C.C. put on to try to—cr— 
thin you out—— ” “Huh!” said the pigeon, puffing out 
his feathers and looking more than ever like a fat alderman 
himself. ‘* We don’t need to worry our heads about him, 
poor man. All this summer he’s only managed to catch 
about three hundred of us—and those must have been mental 
defectives, so they’re better out of the way. You see, the 
public’s on our side, and they keep on going for him with 
umbrellas. . . . I admit I had a narrow squeak one day, 
though, when he’d spent about a week making friends with us 
and then tried to work a dirty trick with a concealed net. 
However, just at the critical moment a dear old lady popped 
out from a doorway and exploded a paper bag to scare us 
away. You ought to have seen his face. But she was as pleased 


as Punch, dear old soul, and if ever she finds herself in a: 


similar predicament I'll be proud to do the same for her.” 
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INTERVIEWESE. 

If you complain that you don’t believe in this paper-bag 
incident, then you can’t have been reading your daily papers 
carefully. And if you protest that pigeons don’t talk like 
that, my reply is that people never do use the exact words 
which their interviewers put into their mouths. It would be 
a pompous and pedantic world if they did. For example, 
when you ask a child whether it likes school, it says ‘** Mm.” 
And when, with maddening persistence, you inquire which 
lesson it prefers, it will almost invariably say ‘* Sums,” 
pecause that is a nice short word and the quickest way of 
ending a boring conversation. But what the interviewer 
writes down is, ** ‘Oh yes,’ exclaimed Peggy enthusiastically, 
‘Iam devoted to my studies ; history is my favourite subject 
at present, but I am very anxious to learn literature as well, 
because my Daddy writes books.’ *’ Then there is the inter- 
viewed charwoman who, when her employer has been found 
with his head in the gas-oven, is reported as saying, ‘‘ When, 
as is my invariable custom, I entered Mr. Hackleforth’s 
flat to prepare his breakfast, he seemed cheerful and in good 
spirits,’ whereas her own words, probably, were : “ S’morning, 
when I come, ’e was as right as rain.’ Best of all, there is the 
policeman who “ stated that he had no information upon this 
matter.’ What he actually said, of course, was “I don’t 
know nothink about that ’’—-which, as you must have noticed, 
is what policemen nearly always do say. Still, newspapers 
have to be filled somehow, and no doubt this verbal grouting 
is the easiest way to support their tottering columns. 

* * * * 

Hevprct Hints rrom Orsir LAnps. 

* Do not lace your boots in a melon-field or adjust your 
hat under a plum-tree, if you would avoid suspicion.” 
Chinese Proverb. JAN STRUTHER. 

Music 


Three Choirs Festival 

Tu Meeting of the Three Choirs at Gloucester this year was 
notable for a consistently bigh standard of choral singing. Mr. 
Herbert Sumsion, who three years ago was called upon sud- 
denly to undertake the conducting of the Festival, proved 
himself again to be a good choral trainer and a cool, clear- 
headed conductor. Not always was his judgement of tempo 
persuasive. In the first chorus of Elijah, for example, Mr. 
Sumsion, in attempting to convey a mood of urgent supplica- 
tion, put the singers temporarily out of stride; and the pre- 
cipitous course of the chorus, ‘* Yet doth the Lord see it not,” 
converted it into a torrent of harsh sibilants. Nor can it be 
said that he solved the difficult problem of the slow movement 
of Sibelius’ Second Symphony. For all that, he did leave 
a total impression of sensitive musicianship. His greatest 
task was in the performance of Bach’s B minor Mass. (This, 
incidentally, was given at the Wednesday morning session 
without a break, a welcome innovation.) In my own opinion, 
this was Mr. Sumsion’s greatest achievement. He was suc- 
cessful in combining flexibility with firm control. The dignity 
and fluency of the first Kyrie were admirable ; so, too, was 
the austerity of the Sanctus. In their supporting strength and 
solidity one could not but compare those octaves of the basses 
with the columns of the noble Nave. 

There was much controversy over the version which was 
used of the Mass. Clearly, it had been prepared most carefully 
and with scholarly judgement. Unfortunately, even scholars 
are at variance over these matters. The argument used to 
defend the substitution of flute for violin obbligato in the 
Benedictus had all the air of ** a case of simple deduction, my 
dear Watson.” It was not so simple as all that. Flute-tone 
may have been well in keeping with the mood of the music, 
but there is much to indicate the inherently violin quality of 
the obbligato. Then, again, it was difficult to subscribe to the 
new arrangement of the accompaniment of the Quoniam. 
True, as it stands, it is difficult to perform, but there can be 
little doubt that Bach had a special effect in mind in scoring 
it as he did. It is presumptuous to accuse him of not knowing 
his own mind when his intention is so clear, After all, it is 
not the only instance where he naively seeks after an out-of- 
the-way effect. 

The new works were disappointing. Mr. Robin Milford’s 
Prophet in the Land is called a dramatic oratorio. In giving it 
this description he makes his first mistake. It is neither an 
oratorio nor is it in any sense dramatic. His next mistake is 
to claim too great a significance for his music. He enjoins his 
audience to hover above all space and history and to consider 
that strange enigma, Man. This is asking too much. Mr. 
Milford’s music is often delightful in its fantasy ; his pipe- 
tunes with harpsichord (or pianoforte) are charming, and his 
writing for women’s voices very apt in style. (The setting of 
“The God of Love my Shepherd is ”’ is an example.) 

But there is no shape, no development, in the conception as 
a whole, and his method of building up climax is monotonous 
in its insistence. 

Holst's Choral Fantasia was the other new work. This, 
Since it is a setting of stanzas from Robert Bridges’ Ode in 


commemoration of Purcell, can be regarded as a repayment of 
Music’s debt to Poetry. Not so direct a tribute, however, as 
that paid by the poet. Its plan and scoring are straightfor- 
ward enough, but because of the uncertain effect of the 
important organ part, it leaves an obscure impression. Holst 
takes a path that is arduous and bleak. It is possible to feel 
an intensely spiritual force at work, but at the last one con- 
fesses that the force has been strangely frustrated. 

Of the orchestral works given at the Shire Hall concert, 
none made greater impression than Dr. Vaughan Williams’ 
Job. Ihave discussed this work on a former occasion in these 
columns. More and more I am convinced that this will abide 
as one of the great attainments in the range of English music. 

Basi MAINE. 


Cinema 
Tabu. At the Plaza 


** AMAZING Epic of Uncivilized Love ”’ scream the posters; and 
all persons of even average sensibility might be expected to 
avoid Tabu ; instead, they should avoid the advertisements, 
and go to see the film. 

To the making of Tabu went two of the greatest minds in 
film production—-Murnau and Flaherty ; and all who remem- 
ber Murnau’s The Last Laugh and Sunrise and Flaherty’s 
Nanook of the North and Moana will be wondering what has 
resulted from this pooling of talents. One hoped for the 
perfect film, and our hopes were miraculously realized for a 
time, only to be dashed towards the end. 

The setting of Tabu is in the South Sea Islands. The only 
actors are natives of Polynesia, and never before has one seen 
such a display of superb humanity. Photographically Tabu 
is unsurpassable : as in all Flaherty’s films the natural back- 
ground is used to heighten the emotions aroused by the drama, 
and the background supplied by this southern island is reck- 
lessly glorious. There are moments when the camera’s 
artistry would seem unapproachable. 

Only the story is at fault. The first half is magnificent, 
but suddenly it breaks up, and Tabu fails as a balanced work 
of art. This failure seems to be the result of two men of 
genius trying to work in harmony, and compromising on their 
ideas. 

Reri, a girl of amazing grace and beauty, is chosen to 
dedicate her maidenhood to the gods. She is Tabu; and 
the story arises out of the defiance of her Tabu by Reri and 
her lover, and their inevitable retribution. Murnau working 
alone, one feels, would have made a masterpiece of this : it is 
a story after his own heart, and ignoring all incidental com- 
plications he would have maintained the inexorable advance 
of destiny. Instead of which civilization is dragged in (only 
to be pilloried, it is true), and the continuity of the story is 
destroyed. The two lovers escape to an island ruled by 
whites, and it is only because of certain dramatically trivial 
complications that they finally fall victims to the vengeance 
of the Tabu. Thus is the story weakened, its inevitability 
spoiled, and the ending made arbitrary. And one cannot 
help feeling that Flaherty, with his conviction of the curse 
of civilization, was responsible for introducing it into this 
film. For all that, it is a wonderful film, a great film; and 
until the perfect film arrives Tabu will remain one of the 
finest to be seen. 

The death of Murnau in a Hollywood motor car smash was 
indeed a hard blow to all lovers of good films, and it is sad to 
realize that in Tabu we have seen the last fine product of his 
imagination. EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


M | ies 1 rnishi 

odern Tendencies in Furnishing 
THERE seemed a possibility some years ago that Messrs. Heal 
and Son, having established a definite style (a little “* cottagey ” 
perhaps—but how sound and refreshing at the time of its 
emergence !), might stick fast in it themselves, progressing 
no further. Perhaps it was just the difficulties of the post-War 
period that accounted for this; but, at any rate, it has been 
obvious for some time now that nothing of the kind was hap- 
pening. And if further disproof were needed, no evidence 
could be more convincing than their present exhibition of 
‘Modern Tendencies’ in furniture and decoration, which 
remains open until the end of October. I should like to send 
there all those who gibe at the modern idiom—and let them 
see how far from the ** operating theatre ” even steel furniture 
can be when used with proper discrimination. Not that 
there is nothing but metal to be seen: on the contrary, there 
is some beautiful cabinet work-—notably a most successful 
sideboard in ebonized mahogany, lined with sycamore, and a 
wardrobe with blue and silver cellulosed stipple. Lighting 
fitments show an increasing tendency towards simplicity and 
unobtrusiveness, as they should. Here one may compare the 
relative virtues of glass, monel-metal, duralumin and wood 
(celluiosed or not) for table-tops, and the comfort of metal- 
framed chairs—all displayed with their proper adjuncts. And 
I think I am right in saying that everything is British. 

G. M. B. 
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Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM Panis. 
[Zo the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Srr,—These are not happy days for the Englishman in Paris. 
Well he knows, of course, that they are not happy days at 
home, but here he reads so many things that are hard to read, 
hears so many things that are hard to hear, and yet at most 
times must discreetly hold his peace. Let it be said at the 
outset, however, that deep down in the French people there is 
a real sympathy with England in her hour of crisis. In the 
Frenchman’s heart there is a warm sentiment for la vieille 
Angleterre, the proud, cold old England whose word is her 
bond and who always pays her debts. The sympathy is still 
there, but to-day one has to confess it is clouded. 

For this, in some degree, a fortuitous combination of cir- 
cumstances has been responsible. France, of course, to sup- 
port the pound, has lent England gold. For her, however, the 
Joan was far more than a mere business transaction, and it 
may be difficult for the Englishman in England to realize just 
what it meant to her. She was very self-conscious about it. 
After years of financial sickness in which England had been 
the strong friend upon whose clemency she depended she 
was supporting England with French credit. In the act 
there was pride’ and much sentiment. Then came the pro- 
posal to prohibit the importation of luxury goods into Great 
Britain. The Frenchman read the news in amazement. After 
lending his gold, after that fine flush of warm feeling, England 
was going to knock millions off his trade! He might be told 
it was after all only a proposal, only one of many suggested 
measures to meet a nation’s desperate need, but for these 
arguments he had no ear. He was horribly hurt and even to- 
day French newspapers that should know better are chewing 
the cud of this incident. Thus the tendency in Paris is to take 
a severe and gloomy view of affairs in England. The reports 
in the French newspapers of the trouble in the Fleet gave a 
far more serious complexion to the matter than did the British 
Press. There were ironical headlines: all was quiet in the 
British Navy, for the admirals had allowed the men to have 
their way. Doubts are expressed whether the fibre of the 
British people to-day will stand the sacrifices demanded of the 
nation. ‘The view is expressed that the people still do not 
realize what has happened. Great Britain, it is said, lacks a 
Poincaré. Thus runs the comment in newspaper and café. 

Now in all this, of course, there may be a measure of truth ; 
but one may wonder whether the chilled atmosphere in which 
these things are said is not very largely due to a lurking 
feeling in the Frenchman’s heart that the British people have 
misunderstood him, have judged him harshly in circum- 
stances somewhat similar to their own. France compared 
with other nations is thriving. Unemployment is not yet a 
problem. French finances are flourishing. Socially and 
industrially the country is settled and fairly content. The 
Englishman comes to Paris and sees the surface of this cheerful, 
well-dressed city, and he thinks perhaps that the Frenchman 
slipped out of his difficulties very easily—repudiated four- 
fifths of his debts by debasing the currency, left England to 
pay America while he with his smart little family went for a 
stroll in the Bois de Boulogne. 

Now the Frenchman resents this view of things. He says 
it is not a true view, and that any nation which acts as though 
it were true will itself finally come to disaster. In_ this 
anyone who lives in France must feel that the Frenchman 
is very largely right. The Frenchman is not having an easy 
time. What he has achieved is a certain successful adjustment 
of the social and economic organism, but it has been achieved 
at a price. A peep beneath the surface of things reveals 
almost incredible hardship and privation. Thousands of 
people who have saved a little money which with care would 
have kept them in their old age have found that sum by the 
process of inflation reduced to one-fifth of its value. ‘To-day 
they are living in attics or they are sharing little flats with a 
married son or daughter, and as a consequence the over- 
crowding—not the squalid overcrowding of the slum, but 
the overcrowding of cultured people in tiny, well-kept homes 
—would shock English people with their own ideas of what is 
necessary to human dignity and decency. 

Again, the visitor to Paris may go to one of the State 
subsidized theatres, let us say the Opéra Comique. He will 
hear music as good as anywhere else in the world. The place 
will be packed with a respectably dressed crowd. ‘The arts, 
he will say, are flourishing in Paris. So they are, but at a 
price. The Opéra Comique is so poor that the manager 
often wonders where the next week’s salaries are coming 
from. The total State subsidy to the Opera, the Opéra 
Comique, the Théatre Francais and the Odéon is only £64,000 
a year. (The Berlin Opera alone receives £80,000 a year 
from the State). One hears of composers of repute living 
on less than a labourer earns in England. One of them 
the other day confessed to a friend that his new symphony 
would not be performed simply because he could not meet 
the cost, by no means high, of having the parts copied for 





—_ 
the orchestra. Salaries are incredibly low in France, A 
judge earns something like £500 a year. Clerks in Paris 
are bringing up families on £2 a week. Some by workin 
overtime and addressing envelopes on Sundays bring their 
income up to £3 a week. A first-class mechanic will earn 
perhaps £2 17s. a week. A labourer and his family wil) 
somehow manage on £1 10s. The purchasing power of these 
sums may be taken as about the same as in England. Indeed 
if anything, living is dearer here than in London. While 
the matter of taxation is too intricate to be dealt with here 
it may be mentioned as some guide that the judge with 
£500 a year would, in income tax alone, pay about a twelfth 
of his salary to the State. 

Of the Frenchman, too, it must be said that he works hard 
and for long hours. Not only will he work hard but he wil] 
do any kind of work. He has no false pride and trade uniong 
do not hamper him. He values greatly economic independence 
and will do anything to maintain it. An example may be 
permitted. At the office of a Paris daily newspaper a pale 
youth was recently engaged as a messenger bey. His wages 
were about 500 frs. a month and his hours from 8 p.in. to 1 
in the morning. He was evidently not of the class from which 
messenger boys are usually taken. He explained that during 
the day he was an outfitter’s salesman, but in a few months’ 
time he would be called up to do his military service and he 
had come as a messenger to earn extra money so that while 
he was in the army—the pay of the conscript is only a few 
sous a day—he would be no charge upon his parents and would 
have a little to keep himself until he found a job when he 
came out of the army. This is not an exceptional case, 
One finds the same spirit running through the whole national 
life of France. It is by no means the writer’s intention to 
hold up France as the paragon of all the economie and indus. 
trial virtues. For this economic and moral self-sufficiency 
of the French nation is perhaps one of the causes of much of 
the political trouble in Europe to-day. While other nations 
which were involved in the Great War are in various processes 
of transition, France, the very anvil of that dread hammering 
of Thor, has emerged almost unchanged from the ordeal. 
Once again she is content to live frugally on the produce of 
her own land, content so long as there is gold in the long 
stocking and her genius gives her songs to sing. Solid, powerful, 
changeless, she weighs upon a Europe in the throes of change, 

From her, however, there is much to learn, and it may be 
because she feels that English people have misjudged her 
achievement, and because she thinks—rightly or wrongly— 
that Great Britain has thought more of her standard of living 
than of working for a living that the sympathy for her old 
ally is a little clouded.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN Panis. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe “ Specrator,” SEPTEMBER 24TH, 1831. 
AN ECONOMICAL PAINTER, 

I called upon D. [George Dawe, the Academician] to congratulate 
him. His pleasant housekeeper seemed embarrassed ; owned that 
her master was alone. But could be he spoken with ? With some 
importunity I prevailed upon her to usher me up into his painting: 
room. It was in Newman Street. At his easel stood D., with an 
immense spread of canvass before him, and by his side a—live 
Goose. I inquired into this extraordinary combination. Under 
the rose he informed me, that he had undertaken to paint a trans- 
parency for Vauxhall, against an expected visit of the Allied 
Sovereigns to that place. I smiled at an engagement so derogatory 
to his new-born honours ; but a contempt of small gains was never 
one of D.’s foibles. My eyes beheld crude forms of warriors, kings, 
rising under his brush upon this interminable stretch of cloth. The 
Wolga, the Don, and the Nieper were there, or their representative 
River Gods; and Father Thames clubbed urns with the Vistula. 
Glory with her dazzling Eagle was not absent, nor Fame, nor 
Victory. The shade of Rubens might have evoked the mighty 
allegories. But what was the Goose? He was evidently sitting 
fora something. D. at last informed me, that having fixed upon 4 
group of rivers, he could not introduce the Royal 'Thames without 
his swans—that he had inquired the price of a live swan, and it 
being more than he was prepared to give for it, he had bargained 
with the poulterer for the next thing to it ; adding significantly, that 
it would do to roast, after it had served its turn to paint swans by. 
Reader, this is a true story.—Charles Lamb, in the Englishman for 
September. 


A Receipt 
LET us be easy in our verse, 
As Horace was, or Martial : 
But not give outward praise or curse, 
Though personally partial 
To this or that idea, or face, 
With secret bias for a friend, 
A politic, or hidden place. 
No matter! Let the poem end 
Serenely, and with grace. 
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The League 


Geneva and Great 


From the moment when the news of Great Britain’s departure 
from the gold standard reached Geneva—the German dele- 
gation rather curiously appears to have been the first to 
hear of it—the situation resulting has been, naturally enough, 
the sole topic of discussion in the corridors and of frequent 
references in Committees. All Englishmen present must 
have been a good deal moved by the brief declaration made 
by the chairman of the Second Commission, which deals 
with financial questions, after Sir Arthur Salter had briefly 
stated exactly what the situation was. M. Janson expressed 
the deep sympathy of all present with Great Britain and 
his confidence that the resolution displayed by Englishmen 
in so many crises in the past would carry them safely and 
swiftly through the present difficulties. The spontaneous 
and universal applause which immediately broke out testified 
to the justice of the chairman’s claim to be speaking for all 
present. 





These words, through the exigencies of time and distance, 
are necessarily being written within twenty-four hours of 
the first arrival of the news at Geneva, and it is early,therefore, 
to speak of the effect in League circles. No one is disposed 
to underestimate the seriousness of the step the Cabinet 
has taken. Many of the most experienced foreign com- 
mentators are equally indisposed to take too tragic a view 
of the outlook. Some of them actually welcome the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard, partly on the ground that the 
parity of the pound has been too high ever since 1925, and 
partly because such a shock as this is held to be needed to 
bring home to certain countries which hold the key to the 
situation the gravity of the possibilities presented. 


From many points of view some action by the League 
might reasonably be expected. It is to the League of Nations 
that men of all countries should legitimately look in such a 
crisis, but, as speaker after speaker has reluctantly confessed, 
the League finds itself very nearly powerless. This obviously 
is no case for mere emergency measures, though emergency 
measures of some sort will no doubt somehow be taken, but 
the disease itself goes far too deep for any such expedients. 
There are no illusions about the causes of the trouble, any 
more than there is any hope that stability can be restored 
without a settlement of the reparations and debt issue. In 
that settlement the United States and France—the great 
gold holders of the world—must necessarily play a leading 
part. America is not in the League, and France’s willingness 
to play that part is still in question. The Temps may or 
may not be right when it alleges that M. Flandin, the French 
Finance Minister, protested in advance against the proposal 
Sir Arthur Salter was said to be intending to make for the 
convocation by the League of an international conference 
on the gold question and international indebtedness ; but 
the fact that the story was given currency in a leading French 
journal shows, at any rate, that there is no inherent impro- 
bability in the rumour of such action by the French. The 
proposal has in fact not been put forward, for the speech 
in which Sir Arthur Salter was reported to be intending 
to include it was never delivered, owing to the complete 
transformation of the outlook by the news from London. 
Nevertheless, the League is still waiting. In spite of the 
difficulties I have mentioned it would be fantastic, rather 
tragically fantastic, if, at the very moment when repre- 
sentatives of almost all the nations of the world were gathered 
in conference, no attempt could be made to solve difliculties 
Which affect almost all the nations of the world in varying 
degrees. 

The absence of America and Russia from the League is not 
necessarily a fatal obstacle, for those countries are already 
co-operating to the full in some of the League enterprises, 
notably disarmament, and on the very day on which Sir 
Arthur Salter announced the British Government's action to 
the Second Commission of the Assembly, Mr. Hugh Wilson, 
the United States Minister at Berne, on the instructions of his 








of Nations 


Britain’s Troubles 


government, took a seat among the members of the Assembly's 
Third Commission when it was discussing the question of an 
armaments truce. The significance of this acceptance (which 
it was believed was ready even before the invitation was 
extended) will be fully appreciated only by those who remember 
the days when the United States Government declined to send 
so much as a formal acknowledgement of communications 
received from Geneva. 

As to the armaments truce itself, which has been rightly 
regarded as one of the most concrete and most hopeful proposals 
emerging at the Assembly, there seems reasonable ground for 
hoping that some definite action may result. That depends most 
of all onthe attitude of Great Britain, which has not been fully 
defined up to this point, but it is impossible to imagine it as 
unfavourable in view of the financial situation, if for no other 
reason. The Italians have taken time to discover what 
support their proposal was likely to command and have now 
put it into. workable shape, indicating clearly enough how they 
conceive that land, sea and air forces respectively could be kept 
to their present level during the year for which they hope the 
truce should run. The acceptance by the nations of the 
Italian proposal would, without question, have a favourable 
psychological effect and create an atmosphere in which the 
Conference might begin its work with much increased hope of 
success. It may be assumed that Great Britain, Germany, 
the United States and probably Japan are in favour of the 
Italian proposal. It may be assumed that France is against 
it, though it would have the immediate effect of consecrating 
for the year in question that naval supremacy over Italy on 
which France lays so much insistence. It might possibly be 
argued that to bring the proposal forward was a mistake. 
However that may be, to reject it now that it has been brought 
forward would be a disaster. 

Ti is still possible for the Twelfth Assembly to bear notable 
fruit in the shape of some agreement, contrary to expectation, 
on this armaments truce question, and some initiative at 
present unlooked for in the field of international finance. But 
the impressions imposing themselves at this particular moment 
do not lend much support to that idea. By no fault of its 
own, but through the force of circumstances, it has no power 
to control. The Twelfth Assembly promises to end with no 
more to its record than the always useful exchange of ideas and 
a number of useful decisions on admittedly secondary points. 
But in this the Assembly's last week: it may be repeated, 
something may well happen to necessitate the revision of that 
judgement. 

One other event is occupying attention a good deal—the 
clash between Japanese and Chinese at Mukden—and again 
it is necessary to write while events are still unfolding and 
information is not yet complete. By a rather fortunate 
accident China was elected unanimously a member of the 
League Council some five days before the Mukden outbreak 
took place. It was therefore on equal terms that M. Yoshizawa 
and M. Sze could face each other across the Council table, and 
both of them in their initial statements conveyed the impression 
that their two countries would keep the League informed of the 
course of events and would regard its intervention in case of 
need as both legitimate and proper. The Chinese Government 
did indeed, on Monday, definitely bring the question before 
the League Council under Article 11 of the Covenant as a 
matter of urgency, and the Council was summoned for the next 
morning to deal with it. But Geneva is a long way from the 
wilds of Manchuria, and generals are apt to pay less heed than 
politicians to the warnings and reminders of a political 
institution. Till the incident is cleared up, therefore, political 
anxiety regarding Asia is added to financial anxiety regarding 
Europe, and in neither field can any judgement of value be 
passed at this moment. The League, and perhaps the world, 
would appear to have a critical week before it, the results of 
which, so far as Geneva is concerned, must be dealt with in 
next week’s Spectator. Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT, 
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Country Life 


Wuerat iN THE Deprus. 

In Basingstoke market on September 17th, wheat was 
sold at 14s. 6d. a quarter—the minimum price of the day ; 
and at £1—the maximum. The 14s. 6d. wheat was not, 
of course, of first-class quality, but it was good enough for 
poultry ; and something like a sixth of English wheat is 
now bought by the poultry keepers. Two years ago I 
saw green and not very good wheat sold in September 
in Kent at a higher price than the best wheat fetched a little 
later : second grade wheat was worth more to the poultryman 
than first grade to the miller. I should doubt if there is to 
be found in the annals so low a level of price as this recorded 
in last week’s markets ; and even if the lowest price of the 
early ‘eighties is on paper little different from the lowest 
prices to-day, it is nevertheless greatly higher in relation to 
the farmer’s costs. Wheat could be grown at a profit for 
30s. a quarter in the “eighties. It cannot be grown at a profit 
much under 40s. to-day. 

* * * +8 


. 


It is possible, perhaps probable, that by specializing and 
the use of machines, which aecelerate the harvest and reduce 
the number of hands, it will become possible to grow grain 
more cheaply than in the days of low wages; but however 
greatly the process be cheapened, it cannot possibly make 
wheat growing pay, if the crop is grown for sale off the farm. 
It seems to be inevitable to-day that if grain is to be grown 
in England—and it is almost necessary for rotation and for 
the need of the straw—it must be used as fodder for stock 
of some sort—for pigs, poultry or eattle. It is perhaps a 
sign that this principle is becoming recognized that intelligent 
farmers (if they still have some capital to spend) are setting up 
their own grinding apparatus for the manufacture of their 
own meal. The extinetion of the local wind and water mills, 
which were intimately connected with the old form of local 
farming, begins to make such an experiment necessary for 
the bigger holdings. The extension of electricity to the 
farm (though the benefit is unnecessarily withheld by some 
of the larger public utility companies) helps in more favoured 
districts to simplify such machinery. ‘ The push button 
farm ” is not a catch phrase only. It was first applied to the 
pioneer farms organized by Mr. Borlase Matthews at East 
Grinstead ; and more ingenious little devices are to be seen 
there than anywhere else; but the use of electric devices 
(including freezing apparatus) is increasing, not least in 
the west—for example, in Lancashire and Herefordshire, 
where the electric companies are admirably public spirited ; 
and all the world is looking for the results of the Bedfordshire 
experiment. 5 ‘ i : 

AUBURN REVISITED. 

ivery year I visit a Midland village that lurks in the deep, 
deep country, some nine miles from any effective railway 
station. The beauty of the place increases save that here 
and there tin or slate roofs supplant the thatch; but each 
year some new sign appears of progressive deterioration in 
the social life. This year the school was closed for want of 
children. The magnificent mediaeval church could hold a 
congregation of a thousand or two. It is a perfect example 
of the great Miltonic line: 

** Bosomed high in tufted trees.” 

The surrounding glebe is lumpy with the grassed relics of 
old buildings ; and the tombstones within the church bear 
witness to the old importance of the place and the neighbour- 
hood of great houses. In their several ways school, rectory, 
and church are finely and luxuriously built. 
The manor farm with its rounded chimneys and deep ingle- 
nooks is worth a special pilgrimage. The place might stand 
for Goldsmith's deserted village : 


farmhouses 


**Sweet auburn loveliest village of the lawn; 

Thy sports are fled and all thy charms withdrawn.” 

Youth has 
The whole population will soon not number a 
The two thousand acres with houses and 
It is reckoned (I 


That is to say if charms mean social charms. 
vanished. 


hundred souls. 


cottages have lost most of their value. 





have given the figure before) that no one could be found to 
offer £5,000 for the lot if it were put up for sale. 
BS %* * * 

One considerable farm is worked by the farmer and exactly 
one man. His crops, which include a good deal of wheat 
and much clover, are passably good; but the saving in labour 
means that the worst land consists of thorns and briars, and 
the best grows the finest coltsfoot you ever saw; and the 
stubbles are gay with annual weeds; bindweed beautifies, 
if that is the word, every other clover plant and there is no 
break in the carpet of buttercup. By the enjoyment of low 
rents and the reduction of labour the farmers ‘* make a do 
of it,” and indeed grow good wheat, beans and clover. It 
is surprising, or would once have been surprising, to find that 
distinctly more labour is used to the one hundred acres on 
the grass farm than the arable. Large coveys of partridges 
flew between clover and stubble ; the cackle of wild pheasants 
was heard from the small woods and spinneys, that help to 
make the district a huntman’s paradise ; but neither sport 
nor husbandry succeed in giving value to the land or arresting 
the continuous loss of population. Why? That we shall 
some day see the return of rural vitality is a conviction, but 
the only argument for it is blind faith. Such country, so 
placed, must possess value. 

* * Bo * 


THe MURDERED BITTERN. 

What astonishing lengths of time country memories pre. 
serve! I was in the depths of the Cambridgeshire Fens last 
wee’, and heard a resident—-he was round about four score 
years, I suppose—give from his personal memory the names of 
the people who had killed the last of the bitterns on a particular 
piece of marsh in the year 1868. A nesting pair were shot in 
that summer and no bittern seen or heard again for fifty odd 
years. The crime is resented to this day, and the names of 
the culprits will be preserved in local tradition for many years 
vet. Shakespeare, who was a countryman born and _ bred, 
knew well how ‘the evil that men do lives after them.” 
Though preservation and the spirit of the sanctuary grow 
steadily (and have restored the bitterns) such crimes are not 
extinct. In the very district notorious for the crime of 1868, 
a Montagu Harries, that rare and splendid hawk, was recently 
shot almost in the breeding season. 





* * % oo 


A few old, foolish and cruel superstitions still survive in 
these out-of-the-way districts. A recent sufferer from warts 
asked for no caustic chemical from the doctor, but dabbed the 
place with a black snail, which was then transfixed with a 
thorn, in the belief (alleged to have been justified) that as the 
snail withered, so the warts would vanish. In a much more 
populous place, close to London, a fond mother recently 
imprisoned a spider in a nut shell and hung it round her child's 
neck to cure it of scarlet fever. The efficacy of the treatment 
was proved for the child recovered! It is to be conceded in 
favour of the older countryman that he knew more of herbal 
remedies than his successors. One of the few herbal recipes 
that survive is the treatment—— again of warts—with the juice 
of the greater celandine. 


* * * * 


Such examples are pitiable ; but it is often difficult enough to 
know where superstition ends and science begins. An archi- 
tect of fame told me, this very day on which I write, that he 
habitually uses a water diviner before sinking a well for this 
or that house of his designing. In one ease a firm of well 
borers refused to do preliminary work for finding water on the 
ground that if the diviner had said there was water there at a 
particular depth, water was there and any other test was 
otiose. One of the more successful diviners practises also, and 
by virtue of the same gift, the art of the healing hand. ‘The 
idea is that the fingers contain some electro-magnetic virtue 
which can disperse rheumatic pains as it ean feel, through the 
aid of the forked stick, the fellow force in running water. 50 
we ever come back to the maxim: omnia exeunt in mysterium 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 
give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. The length wh ich we consider 
most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the Week.”’—Ed. Srecrator.] 


THE “BURDEN ON INDUSTRY ” 
»[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

sin,—In the article on “The New Budget,” I notice the 
writer, like so many, speaks of the increase of income tax as 
being a “ further burden on industry.” Is this really so? 
Have not all the burdens which enter into the cost of production 
been taken into account before profit is shown, on which 
income tax is assessed? If so, how can the taking of a 
further, or any amount from profits, for State purposes, be a 
burden on industry ? All the burdens were borne before the 
profit was shown. _ If there is no profit, there is no tax. 

Rates, on the other hand, are often a very real burden on 
industry. They have to be paid whether a profit is shown or 
not. Attempts have been made to mitigate this evil, but they 
have resulted in giving advantages to prosperous industries, 
while giving no relief to those hard hit. Ought not those 
which are making big profits as a result of this relief to pay 
a little more income tax. 

If the cuts in unemployed benefit lead to large increases of 
local expenditure, by way of poor relief from local authorities, 
purely industrial districts are likely to see a rapid increase in 
the rates, and so will be doubly hit, and further burdened ! 
The present gap in the Budget may be temporarily filled by 
these expedients, but if they lead to increased rates some 
industries may have their profits extinguished, and then no 
income tax can be levied. 

Involuntary unemployment is a national calamity and should 
be dealt with nationally. Let us understand clearly what 
are really burdens on industry, and then perhaps we may try 
to lighten them, and give industry a chance.—I am, Sir, &e., 

28 Doughty Street, W.C.1. JAMES BrADFIBLD. 

{Our correspondent is partly right, though he will admit 
that in order to make a living or a nett £100 for himself, 
the industrialist must make more gross profits. The Schedule A 
tax deserves all that he says of rates.—Ep. Spectator.| 


THE BUDGET AND DEFENDING THE POUND 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 

Sin,—Mr. Snowden’s supplementary Budget for 1931-32 and 

advance Budget for 1932-33 purport to defend the pound 

sterling, but actually fail to touch the main point at issue. 

It should be realized that our external Budget, the account 
of our transactions as a community with the world at large, 
has been seriously deranged by the world crisis. I estimate 
that in 1981, whereas our total visible imports are likely to 
exceed our total visible exports by roundly 3880 millions, 
** invisible imports ”’-— 
shipping income, oversea investments, &c.—are hardly likely 
to exceed 340 millions, leaving a debit balance of 40 millions. 
This deficit is unlikely to be less than 30 millions and may 
reach 50 millions or more. 

This adverse balance is moving the exchanges against us, 
and nothing can save the pound sterling if it is not stayed. 
Mr. Runciman perceives this clearly, and suggests, as a 
bigoted Free Trader, that the Government should prohibit 
the importation of luxuries such as champagne. This sug- 
gestion ignores the fact that in August, 1931, we imported 
roundly as many manufactured articles as we exported, the 
imports including great groups of articles which we are 
peculiarly able to make in these islands, such as pig iron, 
bricks and artificial silk. Our imports are abnormal and 
largely represent the bargain sales of depression made in the 
only available market. 

Thus unemployment, the external Budget and the defence 
of the pound are intimately connected, and Mr. Snowden’s 
two simultaneous Budgets utterly fail of their purpose, 
even while by grievous punitive taxation they depress the 
home market and must throw another army of workpeople 
into idleness and the receipt of what is called the dole. 

The Government has it in its power, by a single Budget 
resolution, to bring hundreds of thousands of workpeople 
into profitable employment, and so to cancel some of its 


proposed taxes and to prevent the further unemployment 
arising from those taxes. It is both wicked and cruel to 
make such levies, even while refusing to tighten the main 
screw which is so conspicuously loose. Mr. Runciman would 
prohibit champagne. I suggest it would be better to flood 
the streets of Sheflield with imported champagne than to 
flood our markets with imported pig iron. I, too, am a 
Free Trader, but, as in the War, 1 know when Free Trade 
ceases to have virtue. 

Another point in conclusion. Why is it thought wise to 
frame now a second Budget relating to a period beginning 
April 1st, 1932, and not ending until March 31, 19337 Why 
does Mr. Snowden pretend to be able to perform such an 
impossible feat for any man as to forecast that there will 
be three million unemployed in this country at the beginning 
of 1933, and to tax our people upon such sheer and unpardon- 
able guesswork ? Obviously the guesswork is unnecessary, 
for the proper time to frame the Budget of 1932-33 is not 
now, but in April, 1982, six months hence. Of course, the 
Government must now introduce a proper Budget to take 
the place of Mr. Snowden’s former sham Budget of this year, 
but it is reprehensible to accompany a necessary and adequate 
Budget for the financial year ending March, 19832, with a 
Budget for the year ending March, 1933, for which no proper 
or reasonable estimates can yet be framed. It is, however, 
perfectly true that the guesswork put forward is only too 
likely to bring about further depression and consequent 
disaster, including many millions of unemployed.—t am, 
Sir, &c., Leo Cu10ozzA MONEY. 

Royal Societies Club, September 17th. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS AND THE NEW BUDGET 
[To the Editor of the SpecTavor.| 

Sir,—While the sympathy of everyone who knows their 
work is extended to the teaching profession in the reduction 
of salaries that they are asked to bear, may I be allowed to 
enter a plea for a profession which will be hit much harder 
in the coming months, and to draw a few points of comparison 
in support? I refer to Civil Engineers. 

The majority of Civil Engineers in this country are in the 
employ of Local Authorities and contractors, all of whem 
will be following the economy lead, with regard to capital 
expenditure and salaries, and, additionally, will be reducing 
staffs wherever such a course is possible. Consequently, the 
profession have to face a reduction in salary and a high per- 
centage of unemployment. 

Teachers may have to undergo a long and expensive training, 
but engineers also have to attend a University and to serve 
a three or four years’ pupilage as well, at a cost of £100 to 
£300. After six or seven years’ training, they are rewarded 
with commencing (and almost stationary) salaries of £3 per 
week, while in positions of great responsibility. The B.Sc. 
(Engineering) of London University exempts from only two 
parts of the Institution of Civil Engineers’ examination. 
Teachers, having (some of them) obtained a degree, have 
virtually finished. Engineers are only at the beginning of a 
long and arduous practical training, to become fully qualified. 

In many instances teachers have positions found for them, 
near home. The engineering profession has to seek posts, 
often without success, for months, and then has to live away 
from home. Thus, young engineers may remain a charge 
upon their family for some time after their training is complete. 

To Local Authority technical staffs has been entrusted the 
spending of almost all the money for Unemployment Relief 
Schemes. Inefficiency, due to poor remuneration and the 
withdrawal of the best brains in these staffs, will advance 
rates by a large amount in a very short time. I believe no 
real remedy for the profession to be possible, at present —for 
economy is, of course, imperative—but the teachers are 
by no means the chief sufferers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

9 St. Margaret's Road, I. C. Tomiinson, 

Swindon, Wilts. 
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SIR JOHN SIMON AND A TARIFF 

| Fo the Editor of he Specra'vor. | 
Sin. In spite of his analytical mind, Sir John Simon has not 
yet discovered that the bulk of our imports consists of food- 
stuffs and raw material, which is the very lifeblood of our 
yanufacturing centres. His extraordinary statement, that 
throughout our history it has been true that our exports pay 
for imports, but it is not going to be true this year, is very 
much like saying, twice two were four last year, but it is 
different now. 

Sir John Simon is evidently carried away by the irresponsible 
statement that our imports this year to the end of August 
were £553 million, and our exports were £262 million, the 
inference being that we are importing twice as many manu- 
factured goods as we are exporting. 

Now. what are the facts by the Board of Trade returns ? 
Our imports of £553 million include £265 million of foodstuffs, 
the exclusion of which in this mite of an island means star- 
vation ; and £163 millions of absolutely raw material which 
Deduct these two items and instead 
of £553 million of foreign goods you have £125 million, the 
bulk of which, too, is semi-raw material essential to the 
manufactured goods of our export trade. Our import of 
finished goods which give no employment in this country is, 
comparatively, a mere bagatelle. 

This trade excess of exports of manufactured goods over 
imports is quite in line with the Board of Trade returns for 
Jast year, which were as follows : 

Total ‘imports 1930— £1,084 million. 
£475 million; less raw material, £356 million ; 
£203 million 
manufactured goods of £505 millions. 

Leadenhall Buildings, 

) Leadenhall Street, BCLS. 


creates employment. 


foodstuffs, 
total, £831 
against our exports of 
I am, Sir, &c., 

James Hl. WEAGER, 


Less 


million, leaving 


FREE TRADE OR PROTECTION 
|Fo the Editor of the Sprcravor.| 
Sir, Free Trade in goods seems to involve free trade in 
wages, while protected wages almost necessitate protected 
imports. Many of our Free ‘Frade friends have made sacrifices 
of their principles in the past by agreeing to the protection 
of wages. 

Distasteful as it must be, cannot they now, in the present 
crisis, make a further sacrifice, as the Labour Ministers 
have done, and consent to protect imports ?— 1 am, Sir, &e., 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, T. He. Minsnans (Colonel). 


| To the Editor of the Spwcraror.| 

Sir, ‘Trade benefits England, and the more goods we get and 
the less goods we give for them the richer we are; and if 
we owe more money than we are owed we have got credit 
as well as goods and are richer still. 

Stopping trade will make less trade, not more. Less trade 
and more taxes will make things worse, not better. 

The trade stoppers would inflict on England a blockade in 
peace time. - I am, Sir, &e., PARALLAX, 


, , 
“LA SECURITE ” 
| To the Editor of the Specravor.} 

Sir, The letter from * An Obscure Frenchman,” in your issue 
dated September 12th is an excellent illustration of the French 
psychological kink. The Frenchman, as Professor Madariaga 
has shown so well, refers every question of fact to his self-con- 
stituted tribunal of “le droit’? (which must be translated 
“right” and not “Jaw ”). Le droil is the idea-sentiment- 
force which Frenchmen “the standard of 
behaviour, the key to their emotions, the spring of their pure 
thoughts.” Other have their own’ psychological 
kinks, and all of us could more profitably employ our time in 
studying and understanding them than in debating the merits 
of protocols and pacts of economic non-agegression, 

As regards the Frankfurt Treaty, 1 suggest that your cor- 
respondent pay some heed to the actual proportions of the 
indemnity claimed by Germany in 1871 and by the Allies in 
1919. In the one case the sum prescribed was « definite net 


constitutes for 


nations 


after a war lasting barely seven months and scarcely 
milliard gold 


amount 
affecting at all France’s stock of capital: five 
At Versailies a formula was devised. which simply 


marks, 


— 
fastened on the Germans the whole cost of Reparations Dut 
omitted any figure. The Reparations Commission, under 
political pressure, eventually assessed the * indemnity ” ot 
132 milliard marks, an astronomical figure in relation to 
Germany's depleted resources which, of course, has had to be 
substantially whittled down. According to the calculations 
of Dr. Schacht, who is as reliable an authority as any, Ger. 
many has already paid some 48 milliards in all, and under the 
Young Plan is required to produce another 40 milliards, A 
per capita comparison of the 1871 and the 1919 indemnities 
gives the figures: France, 110; Germany, 1,350; a ratio 
of twelve. ‘ 

The charge that Germany failed to comply with the financial. 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles may therefore be dismissed 
as irrelevant and merely mischievous. As for the military 
servitudes ” of the Treaty, is it suggested that the Allied 
Commissions of Control did: not do its job properly or that 
the League of Nations Commission of Investigation which has 
taken its place is a myth? If breaches of Germany’s dis. 
armament obligations were ‘‘ a matter of notoriety,” as “ An 
Obscure Frenchman ” alleges, why has no Power ever invoked 
the provision authorizing an official League inquiry ? Can it 
be because the other signatories of the Covenant one and all 
are conscious of not having made any attempt to fulfil their 
disarmament obligations ? 

The reason for the widespread exasperation in Germany js 
plain enough. An Armistice was asked for and granted on the 
basis of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points which were sum- 
marily scrapped in the ‘ Peace Treaty.” The League of 
Nations alone survived as a token of the statesmen’s purpose 
to build up a new era of peace and fair dealing. And, unfor- 
tunately, the League itself has, on the contrary, in the hands 
of men who are still living mentally in pre-1914 days, become 
an instrument of war rather than of peace. 

Life with its dynamic current flows on, however, and leaves 
the static mind high and dry. France’s moral isolation was 
laid bare during the diplomatic hurry-scurry that accompanied 
the Hoover debts moratorium proposal. And yet the French 
pride themselves on being realists !-—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Marlow. W. Horsratn Carrer. 


oe 


THE SCHNEIDER TROPHY 
|To the Editor of the Sprecrsaror.] 

Sir, Ina comment on the Schneider Trophy in the Spectator of 
September 19th, it is suggested that the Air Force should rest 
content with their speed achievements and concentrate on safety 
of flying. The policy of giving up high speed research and 
concentrating on safety would be detrimental to the efficiency 
of the R.A.F. as a fighting force, and dangerous to the country 
if continued for any length of time. The science of aircraft 
design is still advancing so rapidly that a few years without 
high speed research would leave us well behind other countries 
in technical achievement. In the event of a war the loss of 
life and danger to the country caused by sending up our 
pilots in aeroplanes which had an inferior performen:e to 
those of the enemy might be disastrous. 

The chief reason for the existence of the R.A.F. is that it 
shall be an efficient fighting force in case of war; and the 
safety of the personnel is a secondary consideration. It is 
almost entirely due to the research work carried out in 
connexion with the Schneider Trophy contest that our Air 
Force possesses the finest fighting aircraft in the world. 

The success achieved in high speed research does not imply 
that safety is being neglected by the authorities. The number 
of deaths for every 10,000 hours of flying (about one, at present) 
has been steadily decreasing for the last ten years ; and our 
record of safety in Service flying is better than that of either 
France or the U.S.A. —I am, Sir, &c., 

KE. N. B. BENTLEY. 

7 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1, 


COMMUNITY DRAMA IN SCOTLAND 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sin, Mr. John Fernald’s judgement and enthusiasm are 
usually so sound that I am diffident about questioning his 
theories or correcting his inaccuracies. But his recent article in 
your columns on ** Community Drama in Seotland,” calls for 
both. The uninitiated might be led by Mr. Fernald’s statement 
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that “ much of what is being done in Scotland is also. being 
done here (England) although the results South of the Border 
may take longer to achieve to think that the Community 
Drama movement was predominantly a Scottish affair with 
England struggling to get started. Actually it originated in 
England (with six English societies) and from its inception 
more English societies than Scottish have taken part in it. 
Mr. Fernald a!so makes the mistake of bracketing the British 
Drama League and the Scottish Community Drama Associa- 
tion together as having been founded ten years ago by Mr. 
Geoffrey Whitworth. That is only true of the former, the 
latter being a much later off-shoot set up by the Scots solely 
for the purpose of festival organization. 

In the Annual Festival of Community Drama, Scotland has 
only carried off the trophy twice in five years——once with a 
twelve-y sar-old Barrie play (which cannot be regarded as 
experimental work), and once (1931) with a poetic drama. 

On the strength of this one success of verse drama—not, 
as might be supposed, performed by lowly villagers who have 
never seen a theatre, but by a High School society which 
chose a Galsworthy play as their other entry !—Mr. Fernald 
writes fulsomely of how the Scots have ~ achieved ~ a new 
technique, and as though such plays had never been done 
elsewhere. Such a suggestion is manifestly absurd. An 
analysis of the entries in the 1931 Festival shows that more 
verse plays were done in England than in Scotland (although 
that is not necessarily to England's credit), and that the play 
that won the Lord Howard de Walden cup for Scotland was 
also done in England. Of the nine plays in the Scottish final 
at Glasgow only one was a verse drama. Obviously, therefore, 
Mr. Fernald’s theories are not generally held by the Scots 
themselves. How can they be when, even according to Mr. 
Fernald, these verse plays are * of no great intrinsic merit, 
for sich emphasis on the value of tone and sound must necess- 
arily detract from the value of the words *—the most damning 
criticism I have ever heard of * poetic * drama ? 

When, in addition, one reads Mr. Fernald’s 
contempt of the stodgy commercial stage,” 
“return to Appia,” and his sneers at English amateurs (par- 
ticularly Londoners) because of their * polish and neatness ~ 
about which the Scots, in their superiority, “* know nothing,” 
one cannot help feeling that he is in danger of joining the 
ranks of the Precious—that class-conscious and intellectually 
snobbish minority which is the bane of the movement, and 
which is in such sharp contrast to the democracy Mr. Fernald 
professes to believe in. Even his heart-appeal tale of the 
milkman and the solicitor’s daughter who (in Scotland alone, 
of course) can meet in perfect social unison, cannot minimize 
the serious disservice he has done in so blatantly puffing the 
Scottish amateurs and, on grounds of race, drawing a dis- 
tinction between them and their English comrades. —I am, 
Sir, &e. Joun E. Bourne. 

77 Perham Road, Baron's Court, W. 14. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE HUMANE 
SLAUGHTER BILL 
|To the Edilor of the Sprcrxror.] 
Sir, Despite what it insists is the urgency of the economic 
situation, the Government (it is announced) is prepared to 
find time for the Sunday Cinema Bill. ‘The Humane Slaughter 
Bill is apparently to be shelved. The moral sense of the 
nation cannot be highly developed if we deem the matter of 
amusing ourselves on Sunday evenings more important than 
the avoidance of severe and unnecessary suffering to millions 
of animals which we use for food. And quite as much opposi- 
tion may be expected to the one Bill as to the other. 
Sir, &e., EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE. 
12 Durham Terrace, W. 2. 


I am, 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrsror.| 
Sir, The City of Liverpool is to be congratulated on the 
Provision and equipment of so fine and up-to-date slaughter 
houses as those at Stanley, where humaner methods have been 
adopted. Although not so ideal perhaps as the methods 
enforced in Scotland, they can nevertheless be said to eliminate 
the element of pain. There is also another peint which has 


been taken into due consideration—that of fear. So often 
those who would favour the humane methods of killing lose 
sight of this important point. That any animal should be 
slaughtered in a place where joints of meat are hung, or 
flayed carcasses lie on the floor, is a most revolting thought ; 
but at this new Stanley abattoir the pens have been specially 
placed well away from the buildings. It is most encouraging 
to read of such a venture on the part of a great municipality, 
and it is only to be hoped that the authorities in London will 
follow suit, and abolish the backward methods still (I 
believe) prevailing there.— I am, Sir, &e., 
Leicester City Library. D. H. S. CoGuitn, 


ECONOMY OF EXPRESSION 
|To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 
Sir,— Mr. I. M. Parsons makes a true point when he speaks 
of Mozart and Marvell in the same breath. All he instances 
of the poet could be instanced of the musician. But when 
he alludes to Purcell in connexion with the other kind of 
economy ~ which Housman practises I cannot follow him. 
He says that * Purcell, with his intimate personal rhythms 
and pungent phrases, achieves much of his effect through 
a series of associated images.” The last phrase (* associated 
images *’) applies more to the graver music of Bach, especially, 
the accompanied vocal music, than to’ Purcell; though it 
applies to Purcell in a measure, of course. Probably without 
intending it Mr. Parsons in his little article gives a clue to 
the entire nature of music, the office of which is to induce 
his ** large-scale emotive reactions,” and little else. —I am, 
Sir, &c., SYDNEY GREW, 
53 Barclay Road, Warley Woods, Birmingham. 


AN EXPENSIVE MEAL 
| Vo the Editor of the Servcraror.| 
Sir,—** A book published in 1859 (Spectator, August 29th) 
is not the same thing, biblioeraphically, as ** the little volume 
published in 1859” (Spectator, September 19th). 1 repeat 
that Original Poems for Infant Minds was by Ann and Jane 
Taylor, and was first published by Darton and Harvey in 
1805-6. The poem “ Idle Richard ~ was in that first edition. 
The text was slightly revised now and then in the lifetime of- 
Ann Taylor (Mrs. Gilbert), who died in 1866. By 1846 there 
were no Dartons or Harveys left in the original firm, whose 
copyrights (Ann Taylor had assigned hers) were bought about 
that date by Messrs. Hall (not Hill), Virtue and Co. Mr. 
Arthur Hall, of that firm, gave my father his corrected copy 
of the latest authorized text, and it was placed at the disposal 
of Mr. E. V. Lucas for his Centenary Edition of the Poems 
(1906). The goat incident happened a quarter of a century 
before 1831. I do not know what, numerically, the 1859 
edition was; but the twentieth edition was published in 
1832. The facts are available in Mr. Lucas’s edition, in the 
Bookseller for September 2nd, 1873, and jn the Autobiography 
of Mrs. Gilbert (1876).— I am, Sir, &e., 
I. J. Harvey Darron, 
The Queen's Head, Sutton Valence, Kent. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tirnt, Barns. 

The Tithe Barn, to which I referred in my letter to you of 
the 12th inst., which appears in your issue of September 19th, 
is at Sekcorthy,. not Galworthy, in West Somerset. - AGNES 
Watro.r, 42 Holland Road, Kensington, W. 14. 


APPEALS. 

We have received from the Society of Friends particulars 
of their China Relief Fund. We are pitying ourselves just 
now, but even at such an inopportune moment the horrors 
of the sufferings of millions of Chinese who have escaped 
from being drowned in the floods only to meet with exposure, 
starvation and disease, make an appeal which cannot be 
disregarded. Gifts may be sent to Mr. W. F. Nicholson, 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W.1. Less vast but very 
pressing and touching us more nearly are the needs of British 
Honduras for which the Lord Mayor appeals from the Mansion 
House ; the Bishop of Honduras also appeals from Quebec 
House, Sutton, Surrey. 


In the letter from Mr. Gabric! Wells in the last issue of 
the Spectator, the word at the end should read * redintegration” 
and not * redisintegration,” as the need of England, 
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“Spectator”? Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 

pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 
The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


words must be counted and the number given. 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


The name and address, or 

When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at tha 
The judge reserves the 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (——). 


Competition No. 24 (Set by ‘ Crisrian.”) 
In a crowded railway carriage, a conversation carried 
on between any two of the passengers is closely and 
attentively followed by their fellow travellers, and it 
has happened on occasion that ingenious and inventive 
couples have whiled away the tedium of a journey by 
improvising a dialogue expressly intended for outside 
consumption. 
A prize of £3 3s. is offered for the best suggestion for 
such a dialogue framed 
either (a) to intrigue 
or (db) to terrify 
the remaining occupants of a third class compartment 
during a through run from Paddington to Reading. 
There is a limit of 350 words, inclusive of stage directions. 
Entries must be received not later than Monday, September 


28th, 1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of October 10th. 


Competition No. 25 (Set by “Duer.”) 
A prize of £8 8s. is offered for a paragraph in the 
form of a publisher’s “blurb” intended to advertise 
Bradshaw as a book for general reading. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, October 5th, 
1931. The result of the competition will appear in our issue of 
October 17th. 

The result of Competition No. 23 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Report of Competition No. 22 


AWARD AND Report BY “CRISPIAN.”’ 

Ir was assumed that an American Film Company had com- 
initted itself to the screening of four of Shakespeare's plays and 
a prize of £3 3s. was offered for the best list of the four titles 
under which the finished articles should go forth into the world. 

There was a very large entry for this competition, and it 
became immediately apparent that two schools of thought 
existed, the one confining itself to the suggestion of titles, 
plainly stated and unadorned, the other, interpreting more 
widely the terms of reference, garnishing the simple designa- 
tions with an extravagance of what Captain J. R. Clelland 
described as sub-titles and poster Captain 
Clelland himself, in an explanatory note attached to his entry, 
assumed that such things were uncalled for, and pointed out 
that it had been his endeavour to ** keep “em snappy.” 

I find myself in agreement with the gallant Captain. While 
I personally found the garnishings distinctly diverting and I 
particularly enjoyed Besta’s Good-Bye Girl Friend, The 
Story of the Conflict between Hot Youth and Proud Age and the 
Triumph of Youth even in Death (* Romeo and Juliet ’’), I con- 
sidered that, in the stern task of adjudication, I must neces- 
sarily ignore these unasked for trappings. ‘Titles were asked 
for, and only the titles were considered. A hard thing, but 
then it is a hard world and in it even the careful people who 
confined themselves to one comedy, one tragedy, one 
sionate drama, and so on could not hope to be suitably re- 
warded for their extra trouble because it distinctly said that 


comments. 


pas- 


any plays might be chosen. 

Of course there were some very favourite ones. ‘* Merchant 
of Venice,” ‘* Hamlet,” ‘* Julius Caesar,” ‘* Antony and 
Cleopatra,” “* Macbeth” and “ As You Like It” all proved 
extremely popular. ‘ As You Like It” is a hiking play. This 


was clearly brought out ia a number of entries, Mary Challan’s 


Hiking to Happiness among them. But there was worse than 
this. * Rock” rechristened it Ardent Hikers and It was not 
alone in this horrid pun. 

Cynthia Herbert-Smith and George van Raalte with 
Petticoat Lawyer and The Passionate Bluestocking dealt ade- 
quately with the more obvious aspect of the ‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice,” while ‘* Macbeth” suggested The Kilted Killer to 
G. P. Kerr and Murder in the Heather to S. Barrington McClean, 
For ‘* Julius Caesar”? there were two conspicuously good 
suggestions. C. W. Hodges provided When the World Looked 
On, which immediately conjures up the vision of one of those 
immense historical dramas which delight the picture-goer, and 
S. J. Astbury Murder at the Capitol, which is ingenious since it 
would lure alike those whose antiquarian palates are tickled 
by reconstructional photography and those to whom the 
prospect of foul play to slow music in the dim depths ofa 
cinema palace makes an undeniable appeal. 

Such as divided their plays up into categories very wisely 
saw a drama of passion sticking out of “* Antony and Cleopatra,” 
and we have Nile Nights (Miss Green), Siren of Doom (E. J. 
Callis), Pyramid Passion (G. W. Rossetti), and Immortal 
Longings (David Hobkinson). ‘ Othello’ immediately sug- 
gested the Colour Bar to faithful readers of the Spectator and 
Her Coloured Man was quite a good effort on the part of Miss 
Mary E. M. Rossetti, while ‘* Hamlet *’ evoked very curious 
results. I can grant snappiness to A. Clewer Barber's Mee; 
Danish Ham, but I cannot really care for it, and I do not think 
that people would readily flock to view a picture shown 
under that title, which after all is the only test that matters. 
Jas. J. Nevin suggested The Gloomy Dane, which I think is 
rather ingenious, and V. Jacks The Royal Ghoul. Which leaves 
us with * Midsummer Night's Dream,” the last of the most 
easily adaptable of the plays, and we have Puck with a Punch 
from James Hall, which seems quite a bright suggestion. 

All very good and very ingenious, as you will readily admit, 
but the trouble was that the lists from which these various 
plums were culled tended to be rather uneven, and the prize is 
divided equally, and this with £3 3s. is no mean feat, between 
Mrs. M. Hargreaves, 2 Holly Road, Swinton, Manchester, and 
Miss H. M. Crawford, of 28 York Place, Harrogate, each of 
whom will receive what, in order to be on the safe side, I shall 
designate **the appropriate sum.” The two winning lists 
seemed to me to make up in consistency what they lacked in 
brilliance, though Murder a la Mood could searcely be bettered 
and Sharing a Wife strikes new ground in the happiest manner. 

But one penultimate word of congratulation to C. J. Galpin 
for Mendelssohn’s Entrancing Pastoral Oratorio, Nachstraume 
(Dream of Summer). Book by Shakespeare (** Midsummer 
Night's Dream”). With additiona Numbers by Lew Finkelbaum 
including the novel Theme Hit ** Bless You, Baby, I’m all trans- 
lated Tonight ! ” —teeming with accretions, it is true, but the 
translation of Nachtstraum is too good to miss ; and to Besta 
for finding four different ways of spelling the surname of the 
Swan of Avon; and then there is Alex H. Lashbrooke, who 
deserves most honourable mention for Forbidden Flesh 
(* Merchant of Venice”) and = Jler YVainted Fingers 
(** Macbeth ”’). 

At all events here are the two winning entries : 

Hamlet ate Murder ala Mood. 
Antony and Cleopatra 11 for Love. 
Merchant of Venice Ilesh in the Balance. 


Othello me Re -. Pitfalls of Marriage (¥or 
Adults only). 
Mrs, M. HarcGreaves. 
And 
Hamlet ie aa .. Uhe Student Prince. 
Othello T'he Othello Murder Case. 


Romeo and Juliet 
Comedy of Errors 


Hell's Honeymoon. 
Sharing a Wife. 
Miss H. M. Crawvroxp. 
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Human Certitude 


The Nature of Belief. By M. D'Arcy, 8.J., M.A. (Sheed & Ward, 
ts. 6d.) 

» are fashions in religious philosophy, as in everything 
and as in dress, so in theology, periods in which soft 
draperies and a comfortable absence of corsets predominate, 
are apt to be compensated by a return to greater severity of 
syle. There are signs—of which the ‘Thomist revival is 
perhaps the most significant —that we are now approaching 
a tailor-made epoch in the history of faith. <A reinstatement 
of the rational as the criterion of truth, a strict attention to 
the theory of knowledge, and an abandonment of the attempt 
to establish religion (in the broadest sense) on a basis of 
intuitive or mystical experience, are marked characters of 
current apologetic. It is within this movement—to which it 
makes a contribution of great importance—that we must 
place Father D’Arcy’s treatise, if we wish to grasp its signif!- 
cance. The book is far too rich and closely woven for adequate 
discussion in a short review ; and I can here only touch upon a 
few points. With frequent reference to the work of Newman 
iwhose Grammar of Assent is subjected to detailed analysis), 
it explores the fundamental nature and credentials of ** belief,’ 
ys distinguished from mere opinion or notional assent. ‘The 
wav in which men arrive at the solid certitudes—religious, 
ethical, practical—required for any sane and steady living-out 
of our existence, is its real subject-matter. Why or how co 
we come to believe anything ? What is the process by which 
we become “ quite sure ** of any physical, moral or spiritual 
truth? This is no simple and direct act; it involves the 
balanced collaboration of all our faculties, under the guidance 
of Reason. All belief is built on a foundation of knowledge 

it is not a mere feeling, but requires the * objectivity of its 
object.” If it stops here, however, it is, in Newman’s phrase, 
merely notional. It only becomes real and operative when 
it passes over from the formal to the concrete and is integrated 
with life: being laid hold of by the selfs deep instinct for 
reality—its “ illative sense.”” Reason, however, must accom- 
pany, criticize and endorse the findings of intuition : otherwise 


THER 
else > 


there would be little to choose between the certitudes of 


St. Thomas and the “ revelations’ of religious hysteria. 
Desire and intuition truly contribute to the beliefs by which 
we live: but only in so far as they penetrate realities which 
reason agrees are truly there. 

The bearing of this tough-minded philosophy on religious 
belief is obvious ; and a secondary object of Father D’Arey’s 
hook seems to be to make war on the modern apologetic which 
regards ** religious experience * as the basis of Faith. Theology 
makes strange bedfellows; and it is interesting to find a 


distinguished Jesuit sharing the hard mattress of Dr. Tennant 
and Karl Barth. His criticism of the overworked “ argument 
from experience” is searching; and deserves the careful 
study of those least inclined to agree with it. It is difficult 
to resist his demonstration of its dangers ; and the importance 
of maintaining the rational character of faith, and the inevit- 
able connexion between “ religious experience” and what 
we already believe or suspect about Reality. The claim or 
hope that the impression we receive is “‘ of God” is itself a 
judgement, in which reason as well as longing plays a part. 
No Christian theist should disagree with this; and few 
possessed of self-knowledge will quarrel with the acute obser- 
vation that much which is vaguely called ‘‘ experience of 
God” by modern writers is * not a direct experience of God, 
but the consciousness of their own state as creatures... 
the cry of religious experience starts only too often from self 
and ends with self, and God becomes an almsman of its 
desires.” This correction was badly needed, even though 
we need not accept it as covering all the ground. For the 
whole history of religion assures us that there is an experience, 
which is both concrete and authoritative ; a crashing interven- 
tion from another order, which changes the whole direction 
of life for those who receive it. After all, the conversion of 
St. Paul was a “ religious experience.” But if Father D’Arcy’s 
criticism reminds an introspective generation that the first 
term of religion is a Transcendent Reality, and its heart is 
disinterested adoration—and not what Mr. Aldous Huxley 
has unkindly described as “a rich feeling in the pit of the 
stomach *’—-the devout, rubbing the tender places where his 
goad has penetrated most deeply, may console themselves 
with the knowledge that its prick is driving man’s relation 
with his Creator back towards the right line. 

In a final chapter, which crowns and yet contrasts with the 
rest of the work, Father D’Arcy passes from the levels of 
belief endorsed by reason, to the supernatural certitudes of 
faith. Here, as he acknowledges, he seems to take a “ flying 
leap ~ from the solid ground to which he has carefully confined 
us, to another order ; a new, supernal certitude, in which the 
soul receives * the complete and crowning interpretation of 
life.’ purging and harmonizing all her scattered beliefs, 
Those who make this jump under Father D’Arcy’s guidance, 
will hardly feel surprised that it brings them to earth well 
within the frontiers of the Vatican State. But the act as he 
describes it surely remains valid, even for those who believe 
that other landing places may offer a safe foothold on that 
mysterious shore. 

: Evetyn UNperuine. 


England, Ancient and Modern 


Englishmen at Rest and Play. By Members of Wadham 
College. (Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d.) 

John Bull at Home. By Karl Silex. (Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 
SunDAY observanee (still fighting hard for life) and good 
eating, beer and baths are admitted features of English life, 
though as late as 1908 No. 10 Downing Street had no bath- 
room, as the German journalist, Dr. Karl Silex, notes with 
amazement in his good-humoured witty survey of English 
manners and customs. But a notice of that book will come 
later. Meanwhile it is a most delightful duty to refer to the 
volume of four essays with which five Wadham men have 
illustrated some phases of English leisure between 1558 and 
1714. These fully documented studies treat of watering- 
places, Sunday observance, country inns and alehouses, and 
meals and meal-times, and each or almost every page is 
stuffed full of quotable deliciae drawn almost entirely from 
contemporary sources. The book is an important contribution 
to social history and a joy besides to read. 


Some time ago the Japanese were seized with an attack of 


Western propriety which condemned mixed bathing in hot 
mineral springs, when the bathers were clad in their birthday- 
suits alone. So the sexes were by law separated by the 
stretching of a string across the bath. Thus was escaped 
what an English writer in 1557 called “ bestly filthines, 
because we make no partition between ye men and the weomen 


whilse they are in bathing” at Bath. Mixed bathing per- 
sisted, though, for sixty years later, also at Bath, ** Men, and 
Women; Boyes, and Girles, one with another appeare so 
nakedly, and fearefully, in their uncouth, naked Postures, 
and putt one in mind of the Resurrection.” Bath, the first 
and still the greatest of English watering-places—all at first, 
be it noted, inland — with its * admired, unparalled, medi- 
cinable, sulphurous hot Bathes ” was particularly good for 
slimming, and ladies slimmed in 1640 as they are said to do 
to-day. If the bather could not go so far afield as Harrogate, 
Buxton or Scarborough, there were plenty more ~ spaws ” 
nearer at hand, and Mr. R. F. Lennard, who is responsible for 
this section, gives a full list of all and an account of the 
principal ones —of the life they led, the company they drew 
and the amusements provided for them. Cold tubs or sea-bathing 
were hardly known, though Bacon commended them, but a 
dip in the sea during the reign of James I was reckoned an 
admirable remedy against the bite of a mad dog. At Cam- 
bridge dislike of cold water was so marked that in 1571 an 
undergraduate, if caught bathing out of doors, was first pub- 
licly flogged in his College hall and next day by one of the 
Froctors. At Oxford they were more lenient, for “a certain 
Arch-Deacon””’ at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
related that “when he was a student at Oxford, eating too 
much fat Venison he found himself extremely ill, and fearing 
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a Surfeit, he went into the Water and swam up and down for 
the space of near two Hours, and came forth very well and 
continue’d so.” 

Mr. W. P. Baker's contribution on Sunday observance 
illustrates the successive steps which led to the institution of 
the English Sunday as we know it to-day, or (better perhaps) 
as we knew it yesterday. He points out that even into the 
seventeenth century there was no rigid Sabbatarianism. 
Elizabeth, because indifferent, was always tolerant ; Sunday 
stageplays were popular. But Puritan disapproval of such 
light manners and so of all recreation or Sunday employment 
gradually hardened, till in 1652 two Barnsley women for 
walking in the fields after both Sunday services ‘‘ were put to 
their choice, either to pay sixpence apiece (for prophane 
walking) or to be laid one hour in the stocks ; and the pievish 
willfull women (though they were able enough to pay) to 
save their money and jest out the matter, lay both by the 
heeles merrily one houre.’’ The Restoration jolted Puritan 
rigidity a little, but only a little. Though letters were de- 
livered on Sunday in the time of Queen Anne, a German 
observer in 1710 (as no doubt did another two hundred years 
later) found the English Sunday intolerably dull, while a 
Frenchman a Kittle earlier notes that in their last dying con- 
fessions murderers usually acknowledged that Sabbath- 
breaking was their first step on the path of crime. 

Sabbath observance was, and perhaps is still, lamentably to 
seek in the inn and its frequenters, which forms the subject 
of Mr. R. F. Bretherton’s share of the book. His essay largely 
explains our present licensing laws and, remarking that 
drunkenness is ** the Englishman's special vice,” he speaks of 
the village alehouse as the rallying-point ‘ of all the forces 
which were consciously or unconsciously anti-social in their 
action.” It was thus that the drink-traflic, in common with 
* almost every activity of life public or private was in 
Tudor and Stuart England most carefully provided for by 
the law, which was, in its turn, as carefully evaded by the 
convivial Englishman, for licensing laws and imposts have 
ever been unpopular. In 1618 all inns had to be closed 
by 9 p.m., and it was even proposed under the Commonwealth 
to disfranchise ‘all Drunkards and common Haunters of 
Taverns and Alehouses.” 

From inns to meals and meal-times (which subject is 
treated by Messrs. R. N. KX. Rees and Charles Fenby) is a 
natural transition, though then as now there was occasionally 
some difficulty about getting food and lodging in the smaller 
houses. In Tudor times the upper classes dined at 11 a.m. 
and supped at 5 p.m., husbandmen and merchants dined 
at 12, and the poor ‘* when they may.” The Stuart period 
made these times an hour later, and in either case the modern 
breakfast was hardly known. As to fare, Pepys’ idea of “a 
pretty dinner ” for five guests was ‘a brace of stewed carps, 
six roasted chickens, and a jowl of salmon, hot, for the first 
course; a tanzy and two neats’ tongues, and cheese the 
second.” The leading feature of English food was meat and lots 
of it; at the centuries-old institution of Sunday dinner a French 
observer (1697) records that “It isa Common Practice, even 
among People of good Substance, to have a huge piece of Roast 
Beef, of which they stuff till they can swallow no more.” 
Carnassiers he calls us, and adds that our meals were ‘ not 
delicately served,” but concludes: ‘“* BLESSED BE HE 
THAT INVENTED PUDDING. Ah, what an excellent 
thing is an English Pudding!” 

From this background has sprung the modern John Bull, 
whom Dr. Silex in his book so named professes he has never 
yet and whose social life, amusements, dress, education and 
economic anxieties the whilom London correspondent of 
the Deutsche Aligemeine Zeitung describes. The enforced 
brevity of this notice is no measure of the merit of the book. 
With a light touch the author combines a_penetratingly 
observant eye. One or two odd things he tells us about our- 
selves. But many shrewd touches he has-—how that inter- 
fering Puritanism is still with us in the person of ‘Dora’; how 
the best English cooking is found in the City, whilst most 
English suffer from chronic indigestion owing to their passion 
for fried food. He says that “the Englishman very rarely 


behaves in a wrong way, and never ridiculously,”’ and he de- 
plores the necessity which looms before us in the near future 
that we, hitherto a nation of gifted amateurs, must, if we expect 
to survive, turn ourselves into professionals, 


M. J. C. M. 


A Late Victorian 


One Man’s Road : being a Picture of Life in a Passing Gene 
tion. By Arthur Waugh. (Chapman and Hall. 18s.) 


WueNn the first volume of The Yellow Book made its appearance 
nearly forty years ago many readers wondered who the old 
gentleman could be with views on ** Reticence in literature” 
that were in such bizarre opposition to almost everything ely 
in the memorable issue. The name Arthur Waugh was they 
unfamiliar : it belonged in fact to no old gentleman, but tog 
young journalist of twenty-eight and how his article got into 
The Yellow Book must have remained a mystery for many 
The explanation lay in young Waugh’s friendship with Henry 
Harland, the editor, and there is no doubt that the charm of 
his character, winning him assistance of many varied kinds 
had a great deal to do with the success of a career which cal 
minated in the managing directorship of Chapman and Hall, 
a post held with auspicious ability for twenty-seven years, 

In A Hundred Years of Publishing Mr. Waugh told the story 
of those years in full detail. His new volume suffers in som 
degree from the impossibility of repeating it so soon. This 
is in the main a personal record, the chronicle of a husband and 
a father. Mr. Alec Waugh and Mr. Evelyn Waugh, who have 
both taken to authorship, figure prominently in the later 
pages. These are not so vivid as the earlier ones in which the 
life of a doctor’s family in a Somerset village sixty years ago 
is lovingly depicted. School and college life are there described, 
It is not until Mr. Waugh gets to London and starts a 
assistant (at a pound a week) to Wolcott Balestier, Mr, 
Rudyard Kipling’s brother-in-law, that the real interest of 
the book warms up. When Mr. Waugh has anything good 
to tell, he tells it with energy of humour; but he is not of 
those writers whose ready pens can compel readers to follow 
with delight wherever they may be led. Between the lean 
years of his apprenticeship and joining Chapman and Hall 
Ltd., he has good material to hand and fills his pages with 
really good gossip about writers and publishers, editors and 
newspaper men. 

One gets an idea, for instance, of the ease with which pub- 
lishers in the closing decade of the nineteenth century grew 
rich and lived in large houses near Hyde Park and gave 
sumptuous dinner-parties. Mr. Waugh’s first real effort in 
authorship was a volume of children’s plays which he sent to 
Cassell’s. He was offered a ten per cent. royalty on the 
published price after 2,000 copies had been sold! The Authors 
Society would now have a hard word for such a_ proposal. 
The present firm of Cassell would not think of suggesting such 


terms. That was not actually Mr. Waugh’s first book, by the 
way. He won the Newdigate Prize for a poem and an Oxford 


bookseller at once secured the right to print it in return for a 
payment on the spot of ten pounds. That, too, must have 
been a sufficiently profitable deal. So far as one can leam 
from the book this poem was the first and last Mr. Waugh ever 
perpetrated. With the exceptions of Matthew Arnold and 
Edwin Arnold, not one of the Newdigate prizemen have become 
professional poets—and it would be hard to find a reader of 
The Light of Asia to-day. 

Mr. Waugh was drawn towards writing for the theatre (he 
was an enthusiastic amateur actor) and if the theatre had done 
anything to encourage aspirations of the kind he might have 
been a successor to W. S. Gilbert. He wrote a libretto and 
sent it to Mr. Cellier, conductor at the Savoy, and a composer 
of talent himself. He heard nothing of it for forty year 
Then he received a letter from the musician’s daughter saying 
that it had been found among her father’s papers after his 
death and could he be the author of it? Mr. Waugh was | 
wise to turn his attention elsewhere. 

Comparing his start with that of young people beginning 
along the same lines to-day, he thinks the latter have the | 
advantage. It is true they do not work for a pound a week 
nor are they swindled by publishers in the barefaced Victoria 
way. But when we read that a review by W. L. Courtney it 
the Daily Telegraph sold an edition of 1,000 copies in a week, 
we see that there were compensations in those days. And lt | 
admits that, while the desire of his generation was for “4 
home where they could find rest and quiet,” there is now “D0 | 
quiet anywhere and very little rest.” His account of thos } 
far-off days makes them seem pleasantly companionable ané | 
easy-going. 
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Back to 1880 


The Emperor’s New Clothes. By Johan Hjort. (Williams 


and Norgate. 15s.) 
que title of this book suggests a further addition to the 
number of books that have recently been appearing on the 
history, psychology and aesthetics of clothes. But the title, 
enchanting as it is, gives no clue of what is to follow. Actually 
under this mysterious title a distinguished biologist follows 
the lead of other distinguished scientists, and turns prophet. 
But the book shows none of the mysticism which so often 
appears when physicists turn prophets. On the contrary, it 
sa gloomy forecast lacking nothing in clearness or emphasis 
which describes the ugly doom awaiting Western Civilization 
ifit is not able to retrace its steps to the golden age which Dr. 
Hjort would date at about 1880. 

The title of the book is derived from the fairy story of Hans 
Andersen, which tells of an enterprizing weaver who offered 
to make his Emperor a new suit of clothes. This was to have 
the wonderful property of being invisible to all but the wise. 
The Emperor rejoiced at the gift, thinking it would enable 
him to discern the wisdom of his court and of his subjects. 
The secret of the clothes was that they were really non- 
existent. When the Emperor had put them on, all but a little 
child were trapped into pretending to see and to admire the 
Emperor's non-existent clothes. It was only the little child 
that had the candour to exclaim, ‘* But he has not got any- 
thing on!” Dr. Hjort has applied this allegory to the society 
of Western Europe, which appears io him to have discarded 
the perfectly satisfactory garments of the Past and to have 
put on the purely imaginary garments of present-day thought 
in their place. He has cast himself for the réle of the little 
child who cries, ‘“‘ But he has not got anything on,” but he has 
neither a child’s innocence nor a child’s lack of prejudice. In 
fact, the whole book is a highly rhetorical attempt to justify 
by means of biological arguments a conception of society 
and of science which became obsolete some half-century ago. 

The thesis of the book is that human nature is essentially 
unchanging and that only an aristocratic organization is 
biologically natural to it. To justify this view Professor Hjort 
devotes the larger part of the book to a very inadequate dis- 
eussion of the history of physics and biology. It is true that 
he has passed beyond the stage of justifying the subjugation 
of the weak by the strong as a moral principle by appealing 
to the “ survival of the fittest.”” Instead he adopts the view 
that any examination by the intellect, of the principles upon 
which human society is built, is contrary to Nature. His 
particular enemies are Semitism and Orientalism, and of these 
we hear a running denunciation throughout the book. ‘The 
arch-fiend of the first is Albert Einstein, who is accused of 
propounding an erroneous and Semitic theory of relativity 
and of initiating thereby the development of a false ** New 
Science.” Under this heading is included the whole of 
modern physics. The arch-fiend of the second is Karl Marx, 
who is accused of revivifying the errors of Orientalism and 
Semitic religion and of laying the foundations of modern 
Socialism. 

On both these topics Dr. Hjort shows considerably more 
vehemence than understanding, ard in so far as his denuneia- 
tion is childish it is not so with the childishness of youth. The 
quality of his attack on Einstcin may be judged from the 
following quotation : 





“One may take it for granted that all unprejudiced persons 
know what they mean by time and simultaneity, even though 
they feel they may not be able to ‘ define’ these concepts. They 
will have no difficulty therefore in understanding that if we can 
show, or feel sure, that certain phenomena are simultaneous with 
other known phenomena and with ourselves, we are in possession 
of a direct and positive proof of reality.” 

On these lines it might equally well be argued, for example, 
that all unprejudiced persons know what they mean by 
“ ’ ss +] 

mass,’’ by *“ energy,”’ or ** temperature,” and that the great 
scientists of the past have introduced prejudice by giving 
these clear and definite meanings. Actually the great achieve- 
ment of Dr. Einstein was to give the conceptions of space and 
time a scientific status which enables them to rank with other 
basie conc eptions of science. 


) Foc] . . . . . 
Professor Hijort’s attack on Socialism shows even smaller 


easeaaa 


practical understanding of what he is attacking. We hear, 
for example, that : 

** Socialism arose and is kept alive by the suffering which accom- 
panies the subjective sense of poverty—the kind of poverty which 
makes many people feel that they live in straitened circumstances 
when they enjoy a superfluity which our forefathers would have 
looked upon as comparative wealth. This subjective poverty 
is a kind of leprosy which spreads amongst the n asies as wealth 
increases. And Socialism offering what it imagines to be a sovereign 
remedy for the disease, spreads pari passu with it.” 

Perhaps it is that Dr. Hjort escapes close contact with the 
conditions of life of the ‘‘ comparatively wealthy,” but it is 
difficult to believe that he would retain this attitude did he 
happen to have lived amongst the working masses of any large 
industrial city of Europe, even if only for a very short time. 
The book expresses a vehemently reactionary attitude not 
merely towards social development, but also towards contem- 
porary science, with which he is angry because it has passed 
beyond his grasp. Joun PILLEY. 


The Old Front Line 


Footslogger. By Graham Seton. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 
March, Kind Comrade. By R. H. J. Steuart. (Sheed and 
Ward. 7s. 6d.) 


WE may truthfully say of the late War that, in the words of 
Longfellow’s poem, only those who braved its dangers com- 
prehend its mystery. At any rate, it is pretty certain, in 
spite of one or two exceptional fours de force, that no one who 
had not a tolerably long experience of the trenches can hope 
to give a convincing description of the fighting in France and 
Flanders. The most notable feature of the two books now 
before us is that they impart a very realistic impression of 
what this—the most important—part of the Great War was 
like. Both the authors write from first-hand experience. 
The pseudonym of “ Graham Seton” thinly veils the tough 
and interesting personality of Lieutenant-Colonel G. S. 
Hutchison, who has already written the history of the 33rd 
Division and of the Machine Gun Battalion which he com- 
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manded so brilliantly in the later stages of the War. Perhaps 
‘he is better known to the general public as the author of The 
W Plan, a fantastic War-novel which he tells us came to him 
“in a half-delivious dream when he was recovering from one of 
his numerous wounds—much as Ben Jonson, whilst suffering 
from gout, saw legions of Turks and Tartars fighting round his 
big toe. Father Steuart was attached to the famous 15th 
(or Second Scottish) Division, as a Roman Catholic chaplain, 
The Catholic padres held it their duty to be constantly with the 
_troops both in the trenches and in the attack, so that they 
could give constant comfort and encouragement to the living 
well as absolution in articulo mortis. Indeed, Father 
Steuart speaks rather regretfully of one occasion when he did 
not go up to the line with the H.L.I. battalion to which he 
was attached. Colonel Hutchison was in the thick of the 
fighting whenever possible, and both he and Father Steuart 
write most obviously from first-hand experience. They agree 
in feeling that it was very difficult to answer people's questions 
at home what the War was like, because it ** was not like 
anything else that one could think of,” and because at the 
time it seemed impossible to talk about the amazing and 
after even a day’s leave—almost incredible experiences which, 
on return to the line, after an unpleasant few hours, again 
took their place as * a habit of life.’ We can strongly com- 
mend both books to those who want to know what the War 
now passing into history was really like, and to those who 
still care to compare their own ineffaceable memories with 
the experiences of others who endured and abstained through 
some of those memorable years. 

_ Whilst Father Steuart’s book gives rather a picture of the 
War in general, alike in so-called quiet times and in really 
lively moments, than a continuous history, Colonel Hutchison 
has written a vivid autobiography, in which the years 1914- 
1918 occupy about one-third. They furnish, however, the 
most interesting pages to those who were also at the front, 
though other readers may prefer the astonishing account 
of how the author stopped the Silesian ** putsch * in 1921 by 
sheer bluff, or the amusing description of his adventures in 
advertising and in the making of a film. Those who merely 
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—. 
judge from a peaceful armchair may possibly think thy 
Colonel Hutchison is a little too much inclined to bloy : 
own trumpet, but we do not believe that he oak 
exaggerates his own services. His D.S.O. and M¢. BN 
thoroughly well earned, and it was bad luck that the Vc. fo 
which he was recommended on very convincing grounds dij 
not come to him; but there were often reasons UNCOnNeEty 
with the mere facts of the case. There is plenty of ground fy 
his claim that his admirably trained and extraordinagij 
tough machine-gunners saved the situation at a very Critica) 
point in the touch-and-go fighting of March, 1918, jj 
most thrilling tale is that of the brilliant cross of light whig 
appeared to him at the moment when the attack on High 
Wood seemed to have failed with terrible losses, and under 
the protection of which he got into the blood-drenched wo 
with his remaining forty-one men, held it till relieved, an 
got back without another casualty. Hallucination, no doubt. 
but the kind of hallucination that only comes to a “ bony, 
fighter,” and helps him to snatch the flower of achievemey 
from the nettle of ruin. 


The Inveterate Essayist 


John Mistletoe. By Christopher Morley. (Faber. 
Tis volume, if indeed it is intended as anything mop 
systematic than reprinted essay-matter loosely slung togethe 
upon an autobiographical thread, only serves to show its genia| 
author as the inveterate essayist, unable to escape bi 
instinctive predilections. Perhaps there is no_ real reaso 
why he should endeavour to do so, for he lacks nothing of 
charm—that most valuable stock-in-trade of the essayist- 
and his pleasant personality and power of vivid, easy, colloquial 
narrative serve to carry almost anything over to a reade 
content with consistent entertainment sugared by an amiab 
wisdom. Yet the earlier pages which describe the Pennsy 
vanian childhood and schooling of Mr. Morley—John Mistletoe 
is never more than a transparent shadow—have a deepe 
quality, a beauty even, which makes one regret the cheerful 
discursiveness of the later sections. Here he is at his ven 
best, and the more relevant passages of the chapters relating 
his early publishing and journalistic experiences are only 
less good. English readers may also especially enjoy the 
account of his Oxford days as a Rhodes Scholar, and ofa 
post-War visit to this country * to think about Shakespeare.” 
He wanders, first and last, round and about a multitude of 
subjects, including bookselling, authorship, life, literature, 
New York, London, time, autumn, literary personalities, and 
always sanely and sagely. Hfow good even his second-bes 
can be almost any passage might be picked to show : 


7s. 6d.), 


* Any word as you see it here was first dipped up from a bottk 
of Stafford’s Jet Black, then hammered out again through a typ. 
writer ribbon, then punched in type on slivers of hot lead. _ It lived 
for a while on long galley-sheets and was murmured, for syntax only 
not for the aesthetic ecstasy, in the patient sing-song of the prod 
reader. It was rammed into soft wax, went bathing in acid, dry 
to itself sparkling wraith-atoms of copper, strengthened itself fa 
the world (as any idealist must) with heavy backing of alloy, lay 
down on the bed of a press, was run over by rollers of ink and crushei 
by huge sheets of paper. How alive they are, those presses! 4s 
you walk through’the garden they gesticulate to you. Through the 
windows you see the white sheets flap to and fro. It is like prisoner 
waving shirts or kerchiefs to attract attention. Someone's work 
are there, impatient for life.” 

That is much more ! 


more—how than merely competet! 





writing. 


But one would sacrifice a good deal of it to have} 


f 


had the book Mr. Morley seemed at first to be setting out to | 


write. GEOVEREY West. 


It’s Love that Makes the World 


Go Round 


Social Substance of Religion. By Gerald 


Unwin. 10s. Gd.) 


Heard. 


In this volume Mr. Gerald Heard advances a thesis whiel 


amounts to nothing less than a psychological conception | 
He considers that “the periodic collapses of 
civilization might be correlated with the emergence of com” 


of history. 


plete self-consciousness among a majority of its constituents, | 
und so that that self-consciousness might be the reason for? 
the collapse.” 

His chief clue to the permanent basis of human psychology 
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“| «Books bearing upon the Crisis 
0 High 





ia The problems before us cry out for action and for a deliberate 
ed, an consideration of all the factors bearing upon the situation. Here 
ie are facts, opinions and policies. 

* Donny 

Yemen 


The End of Reparations ‘ The Economic 
Consequences of the World War 














4.) HAJALMAR SCHACHT (formerly head of the German 
Mon Reichsbank) 
a ‘It would assuredly be difficult to lay hands on a volume of 
be his greater topical interest, both to the layman and to the expert’ 
ast Pror. Maurice GEROTHWOHL in the ‘Dai/y Telegraph 
sr ‘It can be specially recommended to readers in this country at 
vail this time, when at last national and international problems have 
miabl attracted at least a modicum of public interest’ J erkshire Post 
a ‘It deserves very careful consideration * Spectator 
we Edited with an Introduction by GEORGE GLasGow 7s. 6d. 
Sven ' ; 
=. Everybody’s Business 
y te HARTLEY WITHERS 
eae, author of ‘The Meaning of Money,’ ‘ Quicksands of the City’ 
— In discussing the reasons why we are not better off, Mr. Withers 
~~ outlines our whole economic situation. His book is simple enough 
d-bes for the uninitiated to follow easily; Mr. Withers knows enough 
hn for the economist to learn something new. ros. 6d. 
tie mer _ 
a Divided Europe 
Py: SOMERSET DE CHAIR 
va ‘His views are always worth noting; the chapter on the British 
a Empire is brilliantly written’ = 7'smes 
val ‘He has some very interesting things to say about general world 
- political tendencies and the League of Nations’ Spectator 5s. 
a rn . f 
“4 The Unity of the World 

1d GUGLIELMO FERRERO 
i ‘The Unity of the World’ gives us the philosophy, the meta- 

physic of the facts and incidents and our inner distress over 

a them. . . . It isa book of the very first importance for the deeper 
“hich understanding of our agitated times’ Rev. JoHN A. Huron in 
a the British It eekly 5S. 
an JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON 
1 for F 
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<a 
is obviously religion. In the religious practices of mankind ° ° 

from primitive times he finds an immense reservoir of Fiction 

evidence as to the imperative inner needs and impulses of rm 

man. Upon this evidence he throws the light of modern Novel Forms 

psychological technique. Mr. Heard appears to accept en me caer 

most of Freudian methodology without accepting Freudian +e al , uae ten: ge ear Beoadiie “De 
conclusions. His immediate solution for the problem of 7s. 6d.) ‘ : Temany, 
the rise and fall of civilization is that a fissure develops in Unclay. By T. F. Powys. (Chatto and Windus. 7s, 6d.) 
human psychology at a certain point of development. This Crutch. By Seton Peacey. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 64.) 


fissure is caused by the rise of the “ limen,” or ‘ threshold,” 
between the unconscious and the conscious elements of the 
human psyche. 

“The facts of civilization and psychology allow of no other 
conclusion. We are compelled therefore to enquire how such a 
fissure came about. What was it that split society and released 
the atomic energy of the individual, which throws up out of small, 
stable, continent communities——clear, untroubled wells of life 
the toppling civilizations which one after another, like geysers, 
shoot skyward out of their boiling pools, a fountain of iridescent 
spray and scalding steam, to fall back a moment after threshing 
the mud?” 

Mr. Heard appears to take the view that the most important 
of all human impulses is group solidarity, that is, love of 
our fellows. This he considers is the real difference between 
man and the animals, and he illustrates the point by quoting 
as evidence the double meaning of the word ‘ humanity.” 
Mr. Heard’s conclusion may be stated pretty completely in 
the familiar phrase: “It’s love that makes the world go 
round,” and apparently he thinks that some form of religious 
regeneration can liberate these forces of human solidarity 
which are being stifled by our purely economic civilization. 
Because they are both mechanistic and economic, he dislikes 
capitalism and communism about equally. 

The book is good reading, but Mr. Heard’s views are purely 
hypothetical and have an evidential foundation quite in- 
sufficient to let them be regarded as anything but faiily 
interesting hypotheses. 


Parson Woodforde’s Last Yeats 


The Diary of a Country Parson. (Oxford 


12s. 6d.) 

Tre fifth volume of The Diary of a Country Parson is now 
published and, sad to say, the fifth is the last. It covers the 
years 1797 to 1802, in which year Parson Woodforde died. 
He is just as endearing in his old age as in his prime, and the 
story he tells is just as devoid of incident and full of colour and 
life. His niece Nancy never marries, though now and then 
suggestions in the Diary raise our hopes. For instanee : ** Miss 
W. likes Mr. Suckling very much. He is a very neat, sensible, 
free and polite Gentleman about 32 years of age and a 
Batchelor.” There is another very suitable gentleman whose 
name appears more often, but again nothing happens. Was 
Nancy put off because on one unfortunate occasion she meets 
him in the road * disguised in drink ? The Parson, we sce, 
keeps his power of succinct description both of men and 
women. A few pages further on and another miniature 
delights us. This time the little portrait is a lady, the wife of 
one Michael Andrews. ‘* A more officious busy-bodied Woman 
in all Cases relating to other People’s Concerns I know not. 
More particularly when ill—a true Jobish Friend.” 

The steady decline of Woodforde’s health is very grievous 
to the crowd of his posthumous friends. It is not so much 
his physical symptoms which distress us as that he so cor. 
stantly finds himself * hurried and alarmed” and that little 
annoyances, even Nancy's take undue hold of 
him. Political happenings and washing days, the smoking 
of the “ keeping-room ” chimney, the death of * Rover” by 
poison, the negligencies of the lazy curate, the pleasures 
derived from the exercise of charity to the poor, and hospi- 
tality to the rich, all assume very similar proportions as he 
records them from day to day. It is, we think, this most 
life-like attitude towards the long list of to-days and yesterdays 
which makes the extraordinary charm of these uniformly 
charming five volumes. We wish Nancy’s diary might turn up. 


University Press. 
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Tne novel long ago ceased to be merely the telling of g 
with or without an implication : the question asks itself, ig, 
to be mainly a play, to which state it was brought by H 
James, or an essay, as, occasionally, with Meredith ? Mt, 
Plomer is of the latter opinion, Miss Kennedy of the forme, 
and each method has its advantages. The problem, Perhayy 
resolves itself into this: are you going to make your read 
contemplate and think, or are you going to move him, to exei 
him; excite him, that is, by sensation rather than though, 
which is otherwise stimulating ? The dramatic form has i 
obvious advantages: the author can eliminate himself y 
completely as an author ever can. The danger of the esgy 
form is that the narrative may be submerged by irrelevan, 
considerations. On the other hand, the novel has no import. 
ance unless it helps us to live, by making us see life more clearly 
(* steadily and whole “ if you like), and the essay enables y 
to get to closer grips. Other things being equal, and by 
* other things ” I mean all that may be included under th 
word * artistry,” one novel is better than another accordingty 
the degree in which it raises profound issues, to the degree jp 
which the people in the story are troubled by things whig 
seem important to us, and in which the solution of they 
difficulties is also the solution of ours. Think, say, of the gre 
Russian novelists. 

Mr. Plomer has handled the essay form with extraordinay 
skill. Although now and again he treats us to disquisitions, 
he never (well, there is one occasion perhaps) makes us fee 
that there is anything not necessary to the development o 
his story : his disquisitions never deaden the life either of his 
characters or of his tale. Mr. Plomer continually thinks, 
Few will always agree with his thought, which here and ther 
does not seem fully worked out, but that does not matter; 
if vou disagree you must have grounds for disagreeing. hh 
the friendship between a young Englishman and a youy 
Japanese, he is attacking the problem of how young men ar 
going to face life nowadays, the one having to find his placeinf 
a collapsing Western tradition, the other in a changed, om 
might say uprooted, Eastern one; and whether either ha 
anything to give the other. An important problem, surely; 
perhaps the important problem of our day. Mr. Plome 
brilliantly avoids ever introducing himself; although, ina 
way, he talks about his people as much as he shows us themin 
action, they remain with us all the time. He makes us fed 
that these are not creations of his brain, but really existent 
people. Nor are they isolated, any more than, although th 
setting is in Japan, they seem far away. It is a contemplatir 
novel, yet not slow, because we are actively concerned in 
every minute of.it. Moreover, Mr. Plomer writes an admirabk > 
prese, simple, direct, which covers the ground without beig 
hasty ; and he has excellent powers of description. The booki 
a notable achievement. 

Return I Dare Not, is, unlike Mr. Plomer’s, a very swit 
novel: we are rushed on from scene to dramatic scene, ani 
indeed we are anxious to get there. | Miss Kennedy's hero isi} 
successful playwright, whose charm is likely to carry him t 
conquests of the world which has its photographs in the illusP 
trated papers; a cheap world. But he realizes, only, alas!) 
under the stress of extreme nervous fatigue, that he is losing his? 
soul in the process. Only one character he meets guesses this, 7 
a young girl of nineteen, for whom one glance from hims a 
enough to reveal the state of affairs—such is the glory d) 
feminine intuition. It is a terribly vulgar, strident world, 0 
which Miss Kennedy introduces us, and its problems are reall 
of no importance to us. Miss Kennedy draws its denizens very 
well indeed ; by the time we have finished the book there i) 





very varied. It is extraordinarily skilful, dashingly writte,” 
admirably conducted : but, we ask, does anything of all this 


matter to us in the least 2? Satire ? in a sense, yes: but is a AN 
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LAX SAH eh C84, 


ABABA BARINLAS oa ERR 


RICHARD CHURCH’S NOVEL 


HIGH SUMMER 


FRANK KENDON: “A great book. 
Mr. Church is a born novelist, a spokes- 
man of our age.’—John o’ London's. 
BONAMY DOBREE: “ He makes the 
atmosphere more real than reality. Life 
takes hold of his people and works in 
and through them. He has achieved a 
fine piece of work.”—The Spectator. 


PUBLISHED BY DENT AT 7s. 6d. NET 


ERNEST RHYS’ MEMOIRS 


EVERYMAN 
REMEMBERS 


ROGER PIPPETT: “The most de- 

lightful volume of literary reminis- 

cences I have browsed in for a long, 

long while. A host of happy stories.” 
—Daily Herald. 

THE TIMES: “Mr. Rhys has written 
the romance of his past in a book which 
deserves a triumphant success.” 
Illustrated. 

PUBLISHED BY DENT AT 12s. 6d. NET 


ARTHUR SYMONS’ TRAVELS 


WANDERINGS 


T. EARLE WELBY: “Here are per- 
ceptions and images which will arouse 
in the fit reader the old thrill .. . 
brilliant description, masterly words.” 
—News Chronicle. Illustrated. 


PUBLISHED BY DENT AT 8s. 6d. NET 


AS OSLO EOI 


SIX NEW VOLUMES IN 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


SALAMMBO.  Flaubert’s great his- 
torical romance. Introduction by Prof. 
F. C. Green. 
ROOKWOOD. Harrison Ainsworth’s 
dashing tale, which made the Dick 
Turpin legend. Introduction by 
Frank Swinnerton. 

TALES FROM SIENKIEWICZ. 
Edited by Monica Gardner. 
POEMS OF WILLIAM COWPER. 
Bicentenary edition, edited by H. I’A. 
Fausset. 

MINOR POETS OF THE 17TH 
CENTURY: Carew, Suckling, Love- 
lace, and Lord Herbert. Edited by 
R. G. Howarth. 
PASCAL’S PENSEES. Translated by 
W. F. Trotter. Introduction by T. S. 
Eliot. 


AT ALL 2 » NET PER 
BOOKSHOPS VOLUME 


mM A descriptive list of all the 874 
volumes in Everyman's Library may 
be had post free from J. M. Dent 
& Sons, Ltd., Bedford Street, W.C.2. 
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Ready Thursday next 


THE LETTERS OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA 


Published by Authority of His Majesty the King. 
Edited by GEORGE EARLE BUCKLE. With 8 
Photogravures. Second Volume (1891-1895) of the 
Third and Final Series. 25s. net. 











Just Published 
SOWING GLORY 


The Memoirs of ‘Mary Ambree,’ 
the English Woman - Legionary. 


Edited by P. C. WREN 
Vivid, alive, intriguing. This is truth which no novel 
can excel, 7s. 6d. net. 


UNORTHODOX 
REMINISCENCES 


By SIR GEORGE TURNER, K.B.E., C.B., F.R.C.S. 
‘His reminiscences, together with his general sense of 
the picturesque panorama of life, are exhilarating, — 
—Sunday Times. With 8 Plates. 15s. net. 


By W. FORBES GRAY 
The study of a most interesting group of famous cen- 
tenarians from an original point of view. With 8 
Portraits. 12s, net. 


BUILDERS OF DELUSION 


ad HENSHAW WARD 





Examines frankly and wittily the theories, faiths, 
credulities which our best minds hold on the main 
i subjects of life. 10s. 6d. net. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL TO-DAY 
By E. H. D. SEWELL 
Complete lists of ’Varsity XV’s from 1873 and all 
International teams from 1900 are for the first time 
here published by the author. 21 Illustrations, 9s. net. 





New 7/6 Fiction 


THE KINGDOM THAT WAS 
3y JOHN LAMBOURNE 
The author of-‘ Trooper Fault’ here tells a wholly 
original tale of Africa in primeval days, abounding 
in humour and brilliantly executed. 


PASSIONATE INTERLUDE 
By ANNE DUFFIELD 
An appealing story of Northern tradition and Southern 
emotion, by the author of ‘The Lacquer Couch,’ etc. 


THE GOLDEN FOUNDLING 
By SINCLAIR MURRAY 
Tells of Pirrie, who starts in the wilds of Canada and 
ends up happily in fashionable London. 


THE LAIRD OF BALFRIE 
By DUNCAN McLELLAN 
‘Has the true savour of the times.’—Observer. 


DEATH LEAVES US NAKED 
By LEONARD HOLLINGWORTH 
A second mystery story by the author whose beok ‘ The 
Body on the ‘Bus’ was one of last year’s successes. 
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satire to make the clown look ridiculous ? It is, of course,an 
important problem to know how much our * work,” our 
* success,’ our relations with other people, are going to 
destroy us ; but we do not-—I at any rate do not— feel that her 
people are actually living people about whom she is writing : 
the puppets have not quite broken away from their strings. 
The book is entertaining, it is readable ; but neither does it 
help us to make certain of our own ground in life, nor does it 
take us away completely to the holiday of another world. 

It cannot be necessary at this time of day to describe the 
sort of thing Mr. Powys is at, and there is nothing new in this 
most recent of his curious essays in theology. He uses the 
same counters as he did in Mr. Weston’s Good Wine, mingling 
the miraculous with the most sordid, everyday snatches of 
exquisite beauty with the most repulsive cruelty and lust, 
taking us from the public house to the graveyard and back, 
and all the time haunted by the strange relationship between 
love and death. Unclay is mainly about death, care-charmer 
death, but the tracks of the allegory are somewhat too tortuous. 
Allegory is a dangerous and difficult form, and the less direct 
it is the more confusing it is likely to be. This book is not, I 
think, so good a one as Mr. Weston’s Good Wine ; it lacks the 
humaneness of the earlier book, and without a large dose of 
humaneness to reconcile us to the brutality, Mr. Powys’s 
figures are, to say the least of it, unlovable. Nothing, of 
course, that Mr. Powys writes is negligible. He is a very con- 
siderable artist ; but the question is whether in this book he 
is not too facilely imitating himself, and declining into a 
mannerism. 

The publishers tell us that Mr. Peacey is still a very young 
man (why, by the way, “still’’?), and that his first novel shows 
un “astonishing maturity.” It is amazing how cleverly 
publishers repel the would-be benevolent reader! Have we 
not had enough of these boring precocities, these slick ** matu- 
rities °°? Luckily Crutch deserves better of its * blurb.” Mr. 
Peacey is obviously not mature : his book is by no means free 
from some of the pleasant coltishness of youth ; it is amusing, 
clever,” but often clever, with here and 
asy jibe, and now and again very real 
understanding : a thoroughly readable book, save for occa- 


irnitating, sometimes 
there a much too 
sional longueurs, a trifle too staccato sometimes, only once or 
dull, with much inventiveness and some delightful 
surprises. It is distinctly an original book, in form and in 
if influenced by Mr. Norman Douglas. Mr. 
belongs to the voungest generation, in reaction against the 
ideals of reform and progress which once made the hearts of 


iwice 


idea, Peacey 


the now middle-aged beat more warmly. He has something 
and we agree with the 
publishers in so far as we shall watch the development of his 
talent with interest. Certainly he is not afraid of his medium, 
and his characters are characters. Bonamy Dosreén. 


io say, and can say it amusingly ; 


Current Literature 


Avsrrunand trustworthy sketch of the history of engincering 
is provided in The Quest for Power, by Hugh P. and Mar- 
garet W. Vowles (Chapman and Hall, 15s.).. The authors 
show a wide knowledge of the subject, they write intelli- 
gently and they have secured many good illustrations. A 
rapid survey of the achievements of the ancient world comes 
first; the ingenious Greeks with their foree-pumps, taxi- 
meters and simple steam turbines are justly commended. 
The development of the steam engine is clearly explained ; 
some day, perhaps, children will be taught that James Watt 
did not invent the steam engine, but, by adding the condenser, 
made it really efficient. ‘The modern steam turbine, the 
internal-combustion engine and the dynamo, power trans- 
mission and the machine tool are then discussed. The authors 
next consider the materials of power coal, oil, iron and steel 
and other metals--and describe their production and uses. 
"They write judiciously about the utilization of coal and are 
more hopeful of the commercial success of the hydrogenation 
process than of low-temperature carbonization. They outline 
some of the new projects of the power engineer for utilizing 
ihe heat of the earth or the sun or the force of the tides. Mr. 
and Mrs. Vowles, unlike many technologists, are well aware 
that there is a human side to the question. Engineers whose 
work is “adding so extensively to the complexity of social 
relationships * should feel bound ‘to help solve the social 
problems which now confront mankind.” Much unemploy- 
ment is due to the replacement of men by automatic machinery. 
What is to be done for that unwanted labour ? 


Mr. Graham Robertson has a great deal of new LOssip to 
about old times. There is a particularly appetising fla el 
about his frank gaiety, sly humour, common-sense ome 
and occasional sentimentality. Time Was (Hamish Hamil. 
15s.) when all these things were common enough, but th 
quality of Mr. Robertson’s style was never anything but ‘ 
and will never be out of date. He has known the oe 
number of later Victorian and Edwardian artists and acto) e 
has watched their pictures on the easel and on the wall. hy 
seen them rehearsing, acting and sitting at home, The: 
achievements delight and their failures amuse him ag P 
passes in and out among them in entire unselfconsciousnes 
Here is the story of a lost * Sargent.’ It was, as we eg 
a dangerous thing to sit to Sargent. The sitter “ took rs 
face in his hand.” Irving ventured—-his valour wag z 
rewarded. There is now no portrait of Irving by Sargent 
The actor destroyed it with *‘ a breakfast knife.” The reat 
painter had painted him * with the flame of his genius blow, 
out.” It was not Irving, but * the dreadful thing about it 
was that it might have been.” 

a % * % 


Half a dozen well-known experts in anthropology an 
archaeology are responsible for the stimulating volume 
Early Man: His Origin, Development and Culture (Ben, 
8s. 6d.)—a series of lectures delivered for the Royal Anthrp. 
pological Institute, with abundant illustrations. — Profess, 
Elliott Smith writes on the evolution of man and Sir Arthy 
KXeith on the evolution of human races, with a_passionat 
outburst at what he regards as the folly of young nations why 
try to part themselves from the rest of the world by a lay. 
guage-barrier. Professor F. G. Parsons, in a lively paper, 
sketches “the making of that very composite and littl. 
understood person, the modern Englishman,” who appears 
to be anything but a pure * Nordic.” Mr. Burkitt's summary 
account of “* Most Primitive Art” is followed by a carefil 
discussion of ** The Beginnings of Agriculture * by Mr. Harold 
Peake, who confesses himself unable to decide between th 
claims of Egypt and Mesopotamia to priority, and thinks 
that perhaps some Syrian woman—deilied later as Isis—mak 
the great discovery that barley and wheat could be sown and 
reaped yearly. Finally, Professor J. L. Myres describes the 
discovery of metals—gold and silver, copper and iron. The 
book is a most readable introduction to a fascinating subject, 


* % * * 


The Gloucester Festival of 1928 was overshadowed by the 
death of Sir Herbert Brewer. He was actively preparin 
the choirs for the event when he was suddenly taken ill 
For a long time those who knew him and loved him bes 
could not believe that he had left them. These, his man) 
friends in the Western shires and beyond, will be glad ty 
have his reminiscences. The genial personality of the autho 
is felt in every sentence of Memories of Choirs and Cloister 
(The Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.). It is an informal book, the 
better (because the more spontaneous and natural) for havin 
been left unrevised. It abounds in stories of the kind thif 
are most enjoyed by those who are actively engaged iif 
Church music. The humour of such stories is idiomati 
There is, for instance, the tale of Wesley, who when repr: 
manded by the Dean of Kxeter for playing ** Rule, Britannia 
on the organ instead of the National Anthem, excused himsel 
by saying that the organ-blower insisted on blowing tli 
former tune into the organ. At the end of the book, wr 
W. H. Reed, who had co-operated with Sir Herbert in man) 
a Festival, pays tribute to this loyal, progressive, unobtrusiy 
musician. 


There should be many readers, especially on the Opposititi 
benches of the House of Commons, for the sixth edition of th) 
late Charles Duguid’s How to Read the Money Article, revised) 
Mr. F. W. H. Caudwell (Effingham Wilson, 5s.). Duguid 
the City editor of the Daily Mail, was an able and_ hone) 
journalist, and bis lucid account of the elements of Stoct 
Exchange business and the Money Market is the best thin 
of the kind that has been written since Bagehot’s day. Anyott’ 
could understand it and everyone might profit by it. Hs 
candid chapter on prospectus notices and criticisms is 8 
true now as it was when it was written nearly thirty yeary 
ago. How many readers understand that “a notice of i) 
prospectus is not a recommendation to subscribe for thee 
shares which are offered,” and that it is a mere abstract if 
the promoters’ statement ? 








The brief explanation of tht 
money rates and the Bank return is specially to be commende 
at this moment when so many people fail to understand th 
sterling position. Mr. Caudwell has performed the delical) 
task of revision very carefully on the whole. But he hae 
forgotten on p. 41 that the Uruguay exchange is now quotet 
in pence to the dollar and not to the peso. * Montevideo 39) 3 
moreover. is unhappily an out-of-date quotation ; tt 


exchange is now about 22. However, Duguid himself disclaime 
financial omniscience and his editor may be excused for 0 
slip. 


Perhaps he was thinking of the Argentine exchange 
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Entirely New Edition 
PERKIN AND KIPPING’S 


ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 


By F. STANLEY KIPPING, 


Professor of Chemistry, University College, Nottingham, 
AND 
F. BARRY KIPPING, 


University Demonstrator in Chemistry, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


In One Volume, 664 pages, 8s. 6d. 


Separately — 


Part I., 368 pages, 4s. 6d. Part II., 328 pages, 4s. 6d. 


The work has been entirely reset, and has been brought 
thoroughly up to date mm accordance with the latest 
developments of the science. 


Prospectus on application. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
38 Soho Square, London, W.1; and Edinburgh. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH ELEMEN- 
TARY EDUCATION, 1760-1902 
By FRANK SMITH 


This volume is a full record of the forces which have 
moulded the English Elementary School, and traces the 
influence of religious, social, political and economic 
factors on our national system of education. 10/6 net. 











THE EDUCATION OF THE WHOLE 
MAN 
A PLEA FOR A NEW SPIRIT IN EDUCATION 
By L. P. JACKS, D.D., LL.D., D.Litt. 


In this book education is regarded as the key industry cf 
our civilisation and as lying at the root of the main 
problems with which the statesman has to deal. 6/- net. 


THE GATEWAYS OF LEARNING 
By MARGARET DRUMMOND, M.A., F.E.LS. 


An educational psychology, having special reference to 
the first years of school life. A work that is of special 
interest to all teachers of young children. 6/- net. 





By OLIVE A. WHEELER, D.Sc. 

With a Preface by Sir W. Henry Hadow, C.B.E. 
The Psychology of Adolescence and its bearings on the 
Reorganisation of Adolescent Education. 5/- net. 

A vivid survey of Modern Educational problems. 








MACMILLAN’S NEW 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


A FRENCH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS 
By H. FF. Cornins, M.A. With Hlustrations by H. 
Brock. Parts I and7ll, 2s. each; Part III, 2s. 3d. 


INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH CLASSICISM 


By H. Caupwett, M.A., Assistant Master at Oundle 
School. 6s. net. 


A NEW GERMAN COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 


3y Jack Rivers, M.A., Assistant Modern Language Master 
of the Manchester Grammar School. 2s. 6d. 


REVISION EXERCISES IN MATHEMATICS 
FOR GENERAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 
(Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry) 
sy J. AL Cranes, B.Sc. Senior Master, 

Tottenham County School. 2s. 


INTRODUCTION TO VECTOR ANALYSIS 
With many fully worked Examples and some Applications 
to Dynamies and Physics. By L. Kk. Siorter, B.Se.(Lond.). 


8s. 6d. net. 
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Mathematics 








ADVANCED CALCULUS 
\ sequel to an Elementary Treatise on the Calculus. By 
the late Georar A. Gipson, M.A., LL.D. PRLS EL, Emeritus 
Professor of Mathematics, University of Glasgow. 20s. net. 


A SCHOOL COURSE OF CHEMISTRY 
By Proressor J. R. Partincron, M.B.E., D.Sc. 4s. 6d. 
\ complete course of chemistry up to the standard of 
School Certificate Examinations. 








*Macmillan’s Educational Catalogue post free on 
application, 








St. Martin’s St. London W.C. 2 

















EVERYMAN’S PSYCHOLOGY 
By SIR JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. 


A book that treats the subject of Psychology as a study 

in Human Nature. ‘A simple and authoritative treat- 

ment of modern psychology . . . a conspicuous success.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 


Third Edition. 10/6 net. 





THE YOUNG DELINQUENT 
By CYRIL BURT, M.A., D.Sc. 


This book approaches the problem of the young criminal 
as a study in child psychclogy. 
Second Edition. 





EDUCATION OF 
THE BACKWARD CHILD 
By D. KENNEDY-FRASER, M.A., B.Sc. 


The author has dealt with the diagnosis, definition ard 
causes of backwardness, and has devoted considerable 





space to the practical problems of the teacher in the | 


classroom. In the press. 


FATHERS AND SONS 
By E. B. CASTLE, M.A. 


The book deals with important aspects of adolescent 


training that belong to the province of the teacher and | 


the parent. 3/6 net. 





10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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The Modern Home 


[We shall be pleased to reply to any enquiries arising from the articles we publish on the Modern Home page. Enquiries should 
be addressed to the Editor, The Srecraror, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1, with “ Modern Home Page” written in the left-han d 
corner of the envelope.| 


Heating—I 


By G. M. Boumpnrey. 


Tuost who read the description of the very modern house on 
this page last week will remember that in the principal living 
room there was an open fire. Although in every other detail of 
design, construction and equipment the house is completely 
abreast of the times (or even ahead of them, in the opinion of 
some), yet there, in its most important room, we find the 
apparent anachronism of an open fire. And this is entirely 
typical of the general feeling in this country. We will not put 
up with the loss of our fireside. Dirty and draught-making 
it may be, ineflicient and far from labour-saving ; the fire is 
the prettiest toy in the house. It makes nice noises for us ; 
it draws an inexhaustible series of pictures, never twice the 
same ; it is the focus of our affections, our favourite household 
miracle-working enough to cast a glamour over the most 
distressing interior. We will not be done out of it by any talk 
of thermal efliciency ; and, as for the work and dirt, it is 
worth it a hundred times over. 


god 


But if we are going to keep it—and we are—there is no 
reason why it should not be the best of its kind. The much- 
belaboured Victorians were as reckless in their expenditure on 
coal as they were in the amount of dusting they must have 
put up with. It was not until 1886, when Teale addressed the 
Royal Institute on the subject. that we hear of any attempt 
being made to evolve an eflicient grate. The principles he 
laid down are the basis on which our modern grates are 
designed. They were: (1) a minimum of iron work ; (2) back 
and sides of the grate to be of firebrick ; (8) the back to be 
inclined forward over the fire; (4) the bottom to be deep 
from front to back ; (5) the sides to be splayed out towards 
the front ; (6) the front bars to be vertical, narrow in section 
and close together; (7) some method of controlling the 
draught from below by means of a shield. With the possible 
exception of (6) these principles are still observed for the 
most part in the best modern fires such as the * Devon,” the 
** Well,” the “ Bell,” the ** Heaped ~ and many others. The 
“ Peveril”’ is particularly successful in overcoming a poor 
draught. Points which did not occur to Mr. Teale (or, at 
least, he made no mention of them) are that the fuel should tend 
to fall together as it burns away, and that it is convenient for 
the undershield to be removable with the ashes. 

Once it is well alight, a modern fire should give little smoke 
if it be properly tended ; but when we consider that almost 
72 per cent. of the smoke-cloud over London is said to come 
from domestic chimneys, it is obvious that we should do 
everything possible to reduce our own smoke to the smallest 
volume. There are two ways in which this may be done. One 
js by burning a smokeless fuel such as * Coalite ~ in an ordinary 
grate ; and the other by burning coke in a grate designed for 
the purpose. I have recently tested the effect of * Coalite ~ 
by using it in my own house. The grate whieh I used is, in 
form, a well of heavy fireclay, ventilated by deep channels or 
grooves in the bottom. I found that the fire lighted easily, 
two sheets of newspaper and half a dozen pieces of dry wood 
getting it going at once in a grate which had not had a fire for 
four months. When fully alight it gave what I can best 
describe as a ‘ frosty fire *°—-that is to say about half-way 
and coal. I found that, in order to keep actual 
flames going, a fair-sized fire had to be maintained : it could 
not be allowed to get as small as a coal fire with any hope of a 
quick resurrection ; but I think this would not be so much the 
case with a grate of an older type having bars at the bottom. 
The modern coke fire, such as the * Metro,” gives a very con- 
siderable heat and small flames—very different from the 
dismal results of trying to burn coke in an ordinary grate, 
which some will remember from the War. The coke grates are 


between coke 


usually equipped with an auxiliary gas-fire for ease in lighting 
(which in some types can be used independently), and are 
made in various designs to suit almost any surroundings. 


If greater heat efficiency is required—and it is a very good 
open fire which can deliver more than 30 per cent. of the heat 
in its fuei—one can resort to a closed stove such as the “ 
and others, which will give over twice this amount. Some 
burn coke and some anthracite ; some can be used with their 
doors open at times; some can not. It would be foolish to 
pretend that these are as pleasant to look at as an open fire— 
though the simpler modern designs are happily ridding them. 
selves of the noxious incrustation of cast ornament which 
was prevalent in the past—but there are undoubtedly places 
such as halls and even dining-rooms where their small cop. 
sumption and the little attention they need will recommend 
them. The gas-fire we have widely with us. Its opponents 
say that it uses large quantities of air (as it does), thereby 
encouraging draughts, and accuse it of making what air jt 
leaves too dry. After the past summer this last objection seems 
of less moment. Although for sheer heat efficiency the familiar 
type probably cannot be beaten, there are other patterns, 
such as the * Pugh,” which look more like ordinary fires, 
There is one, the * Metro-Log,” which even makes a brilliant 
attempt at imitating a log fire. Those who like their ap- 
pliances to look like something other than themselves should 
inspect these. 


Esse ” 


Before discussing the problems of central heating and com. 
paring the various systems, I should like to touch upon some 
recent developments in the science of domestic heating—for a 
science it has become. It is now possible by means of calcula- 
tions and statistics to forecast almost exactly what it will 
cost per annum to keep any building at a comfortable degree 
of heat. There are several firms prepared to make such an 
estimate free of charge ; and if some of those who find their 
fuel bills becoming increasingly unpleasant would avail them- 
selves of these offers, they would often find that a considerable 
economy could be made in spite of the capital expense of 
putting in a modern system. I would go further and say that, 
jn view of the seeming impossibility with which we are con 
fronted of saving more money and giving more employment, 
it is the duty of those for whom such a course is open to take 
it. The new principle involved is the proper employment of 
** Radiant Heat.” There are two forms of heat : convected, 
which heats the air; and radiant, which is emitted rather 
like rays of light, and gives off practically none of its heat 
until it strikes a solid. The older method of heating a room 
was to provide equipment capable of keeping the temperature 
of the air in it at, say, 60°. Most of the heat loss froma 
room is through .the walls and (much more, in proportion) 
through the glass of the windows. So it was necessary to heat 
the whole volume of air up to the chosen point and then to 
keep it there. A few degrees too high—and the atmosphere 
became oppressive (how one knows the houses where this 
condition is usual!); a few degrees too low—-and it would 
take some time for the equipment to adjust matters. More- 
over, the condition of comfort is dependent not only on the 
temperature but also on the humidity and the rate of motion 
of the air: in-moist air one needs less heat than in dry; a 
draught calls, obviously, for more. So we see that heating 
the air to a given temperature is by no means a sure way of 
attaining comfort—and it may be an extravagant way. Itis 
now recognized that, by means of radiant heat, complete 
comfort can be enjoyed in an air temperature very much lower 
than 60°—or even in the open air. Those who have been to 
Switzerland in the winter know how one can sit out in the sun 
with the thermometer well below freezing-point and feel per 
fectly warm, even though no extra clothing be worn. This’ 
the effect of radiant heat, and we shall see how its application 
in our homes may be an economy and certainly leads to more 
healthy conditions. 

(To be continued.) 
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Practical and Artistic Activities 
in the Schools 
ByU. M. EDMONDS and E. A. WATERFALL 


“This book . . . is to be heartily welcomed, 
especially as it includes athletics, eurhythmics, and 
dancing in its scope.” — Times Educational 
Supplement. 6s. 


Experiments in Educational 
Self-Government 
By A. L. GORDON MACKAY 


“We must be impressed with his ideas and results, 
and his psychological reascning is really sound.” — 


New Statesman. 1s Gd 


Introduction to Psycho-Analysis 


for Teachers 
By ANNA FREUD 
Translated by BARBARA Low 


“We have nowhere seen a more brilliantly simple 
exposition of the fundamentals of psycho-analysis.""— 


Aberdeen Press. 3s. 6d. 


The Values of Life 

By VISCOUNT ENNISMORE 
This book describes in broad outline the great types 
of human experience, thus bearing on the ultimate, 
significant aims of education. 3s. Gd. 


40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 
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AN “&SS&” SAVES 
POUNDS FOR YOU 


in your household expenses with its 
healthy ventilated warmth day and 
night. Uses only about one farthing’s 
worth of Anthracite —— Britain’s 
cleanest and safest fuel—per hour. 
imple to regulate to suit our variable 
climate and inexpensive to instal. Safer 
and cheaper than Gas or Electricity. 
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In various designs from 

Ask for "6888" Book and name £2-15-0 upwards 

' of nearest Stove Dealer from 

: SMITH & WELLSTOOD, Ltd., BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
Established 1854, 

Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.; and at Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


Showrooms—11 
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Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad. They 
are written by correspondents who have visiied the places described. 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Travel Manager, The SrecTator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


Where the Autumn Crocuses Grow 


To see the Autumn crocuses in their glory, go to Soglio, in 
Switzerland. There they appear not as wan wraiths, haunting 
the shadows of an autumnal wood, as in England, but as pools 
of lilac mist spreading under the Spanish-chestnut trees, 
galaxies of stars shining on sunny slopes, their frail chalices, 
delicate and crisp, held up to tempt the mountain bees. 

It was on a September evening that the motor coach from 
St. Moritz set us and our baggage down in the village street 
of Promontogno, to await the ** Poste ” which was to take us 
up to Soglio on the heights above. Presently it appeared, a 
roomy type of gig, drawn by a substantial grey cart-horse, 
and driven by an equally substantial coachman, with a beam- 
ing smile and a flow of German conversation. Packed in with 
our luggage and the mail we were driven up the steep road that 
zig-zags through woods, and later through open glades and 
lawns dotted with great swect-chestnuts. Among the trees 
were scattered the wide-eaved log huts, where in autumn the 
chestnuts are stored ; and over the mossy banks between were 
drawn the soft purple veils of the autumn crocuses. 

The old horse plodded steadily upwards. Our driver encou- 
raged us from time to time by pointing to a white tower far 
above us, the chapel of Soglio. The sound of many waters 
was in our ears, and through the trees we saw the blanched 
column of the leaping fall. Our driver halted and uttered his 
one English word, * Beautiful.””. No doubt many tourists had 
employed it at that very spot. 

It was growing dark when we reached the village of Soglio, 
perched on the mountain side, some 4,000 feet above sea-level. 
Our vehicle squeezed through a street so narrow that the over- 
hanging roofs of the tall old houses seemed to meet above our 
heads, emerged into a cobbled square, and drew up at the great 
door of the hotel. The hotel was once the ancient home of the 
de Salis family, a fine old place, with stone staircase, halls 
hung with dark pictures and armour, and a musicians’ gallery. 
It seemed eerie that evening in my big bare room, panelled 
and ceiled with chestnut, with the four-post bedstead, and the 
double doors ornamented with locks and bolts of beautiful 
design. Very different it looked at six o'clock next morning 
when I was awakened by the sound of music and the tinkle of 
little bells, to find the sun pouring in through the jalousies. 
Running to the window, I saw beyond the grey roofs the snow- 
covered peaks of the Bondasca-gruppe clear-cut against the 
sunrise. In the square below the village goatherd, in baggy 
breeches are. leathern jerkin, with a red sash round his waist 
and a flopping hat of green felt, was playing on an accordion ; 
and at the sound of his music the villagers came from their 
houses driving their goats, each with its sweetly tinkling bell 
about its neck. Every morning the goatherd would collect 
his flock and take them to the high pastures for the day. In 
the evening he brought them back to the square ; and, sum- 
moned by his accordion, the people would come to lead home 
their own goats. It was pretty to see the goats scampcring 
down the steep mountain-track behind the village and pouring 
into the square with a ripple of bells. They would surround 
the old fountain standing erect to drink from its brimming 
basin, and crowd about the hotel door nuzzling our hands for 
bread. 

This little cobbled square was the centre of village life. 
Here the women came to fill their pitchers and wash their 
clothes at the ever-flowing fountain. Here, on a long bench 
against the wall, the villagers would sit gossiping of an 
evening ; and here, too, the hotel guests would sit out after 
dinner, while the moon rose over the distant snow-peaks and 
the crickets sang in shrill chorus among the grass between the 
cobblestones. 

Behind the hotel was a big tangled garden, its terraced 
paths bordered with phlox and marigolds, where tea was set 
under the shade of the fruit trees. The other meals were 
served in a fine room with open fireplace and great polished 
presses. Bowls of flowers stood on the long tables,-and often 
the dishes handed round were decorated with posies. One 








SUNSHINE IN WINTER 


You can still spend a holiday abroad but keep your money in British 
hands by taking an Autumn or Winter Cruise in a British Ship. 


Write, ‘phone or call at: 


PICKFORDS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


53-54 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. ‘Phone: REGENT 8021. 
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Sunday a large fish was set before us holding a bunch 
purple pansies in its mouth. a 
The villagers were Italian in type, and spoke an Tali 
— for the frontier is only a few miles distant, All ny 
ong they were working in their precipitous fields. th 

women toiling up and down with great pointed creels stra 
on their backs, filled with manure to be carried UP to § 
cultivated patch among the rocks. In these creels also the 
earried the hay (for no eart could travel on those steep slope} 
and whole armouries of scythes and rakes. The young om 
were fine and upstanding, with bright kerchiefs bound shen 
their heads. Their mothers were bent with burden-bear 
their kindly faces wrinkled and burnt black by the sun, ‘ 
only road was the one up from Promontogno ;_ but there Wer 
numberless walks by rocky paths along the Mountain-sid. 
crossing the leaping torrents by stepping-stones, with glorioy a 
views of the snowy ranges across the valley, and the rody r 
line of the Mesoecos away to the south-west. , 

The flowers are said to be wonderful in June; but 
September they were over for the most part, save for suc é 
familiar blossoms as secabious and knapweed; with lang 
deep blue hare-bells, and starry grass-of-Parnassus about th 
mountain springs, and everywhere the diaphanous autuy 
crocuses. 

There were other attractions besides flowers to be seen on oy 
walks. Most delightful were the large grasshoppers, whic 
when at rest were just the colour of the grey rocks, but whe 
they sprang into the air spread out red or blue wings, lik 
flitting fairies. Among the chestnuts were small squitrek 
dark sable in colour with black tails, nimble and charming 
and one day we found one of the great lizards of the neigh. 
bourhood. It was about a foot long, and very fat, cover 
with a brilliant emerald coat that looked for all the world y 
if crocheted in green beads. 

A few miles’ walk down through the chestnut-wook 
brought us to Castasegna, the pretty little frontier town, with 
its gardens full of pink hydrangeas. At the bottom of th 
street was the Swiss Customs House, and a few steps beyond 
it the Italian, both with their national flags flying. ° We 
watched the guard come out to examine the luggage onaf 
passing car, and of a couple of “ hikers ’ with purple shits 
and big rucksacks. They seemed pleased to have something 
to occupy their time. Between whiles they were feeding tam 
pigeons that perehed on their hands and_ shoulders, and 
chasing stray hens that persisted in crossing the frontier. 

It was a sad day when the time came to cross it ourselves 
and go on into Italy. Better to turn again and remount th 
steep path to Soglio, through the chestnut-woods, with thei 
grassy lawns dappled with sun and shadow and the drifts d 
autumn crocuses, like ghostly bluebells, under the trees. 

E. D. 


Finance—Public & Private 
Relinquishing the Gold Standard 


Tur strenuous efforts on the part of statesmen ani 
bankers during the past few weeks to save the pouf 
sterling have been in vain. Something more than effort 
has been expended for in the endeavour to save thy 
gold standard we borrowed the equivalent of £130,000,00F 
in frane and dollar credits. Whether following upaf 
the formation of the National Government a few weebf 
ago it would have been possible to save the pound hal 
circumstances been ideal, it is difficult to say, but w 
questionably the work of the National Governmet 
and of the bankers was terribly impeded by the constatP 
talk of a General Election, while such incidents as th 
few hours of unrest amongst naval ratings was distorted 
and reported abroad as a kind of naval mutiny. Brielt> 
and imperfectly summarized it may be said that forsp 
long time before the new Cabinet came in confidence in th) 
pound, both at home and abroad, had been steadily)” 
impaired as a result of many years of national extravey) 
gance and of Socialist legislation. : 
With the formation of the National Governmat 
pledged to economy and with concrete expression dy 
that determination in Mr. Snowden’s Budget there ws 
some 
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revival of confidence both at home and _ abroat 
When, however, it was discovered that the Opposition” 
under Mr. Henderson, was bent on distorting the fact] 
of the situation and was apparently spoiling for a clas 
war and when, moreover, on the Conservative all@ 
Protectionist side there was a constant clamouring {7 
a General Election, it was recognized that these influences)” 
were wholly antagonistic to the efforts which were bei] 
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reach red ripeness, they are gathered from Canadian 
* vines. That same day they are made into the world’s 
finest tomato ketchup. Picked, cooked and boitled 
all in a day! 

To save time? No! To save their delightful garden 
freshness. For ketchup of the Heinz {flavour cannot 
be made in England from foreign tomato pulp. Just 
compare Heinz with any other ketchup you please! 


HEINZ 


Adds zest to chops, sleaks, fish, cheese and cold meats 
MADE IN CANADA. 


PICKED AND BOTTLED ALL 


Other Varielies 
(Madein London) 
Baked Beans 
Soups 

Salad Cream 


TOMATO 
KETCHUP 


6d, 8}d and 1/- per bottle (except in IF.S.) 


IN A DAY 
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EVERY MAN’S GREAT DESIRE— 
AGOOD PIPE... KENNETT BRIAR 


Since you started smoking a pipe, have you ever 
had one that you really liked? A pipe that was a 
real friend, a pipe that brought you true peace and 
comfort? 
_Ina Kennett Briar your favourite tobacco seems to 
taste sweeter and sweeter. The fluted and drilled 
bowl gives a delightfully cool smoke... It is 
extremely light—and the fish-tailed mouthpiece is 
comfortable to hold even if you wear a dental plate. 
Every ‘Kennett’ is guaranteed. Stocked in London by 
the Army and Navy Stores, Harrods, etc., or direct from 
J. A. KENNETT LTD. (Dept. S$), 
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THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY. 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST: 
On September 20th, 1923, the Newhaven (Sussex) Motor Life-Boat 
reacued 21 lives from the steamer “‘ Excellent,” of Boulogne, 
Ina strong gale with a very heavy sea. 
THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 
107 YEARS. 

Over 62,500 lives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 
YOU CAN HELP by sending your 6/= TO-DAY, 
and remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. 

They depend entirely on voluntary contributions. 

The Earl of Harrowby, Sir George Shee, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS: 


Li ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
7” ife-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 






































TWO OF THE 


35,000 
CHILDREN 


who have been given 
homes, love and 
training during the 
past fifty years by 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 


Will you please help in the Society’s Jubilee Year by 
sending a gift to the Secretary, Rev.A. J. WESTCOTT, D.D., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.11 ? 










Bankers: Barclays Ltd., Kennington. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 402.) 
made to restore confidence and to maintain the integrity 
of the pound. During last week withdrawals of balances 
from this country were enormous, and were quite beyond 
the power of being corrected by the use of the credits 
abroad already referred to. Consequently the announce- 
ment was made to the Press last Sunday evening that the 
British Government had temporarily abandoned the gold 
standard. 
CLOSING THE Stock EXCHANGE. 

Before this actual announcement there had been 
a terrible slump in securities on Friday and Saturday 
of last week, the panicky fall being most pronounced in 
British Government securities themselves. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that, coupled with the announcement 
of our departure from the gold standard, came the order 
for the Stock Exchange here to be closed on Monday, 
and by order of the Stock Exchange Committee the 
House remained closed until Wednesday. Many of the 
Continental Bourses have remained closed in consequence 
of the shock imparted by Britain’s departure from the gold 
standard, but Paris and New York have been open all 
the time and so far have withstood the shock very well. 

Fai IN STERLING. 

As was bound to be the case, the Sterling Exchange 
has moved heavily against us, and on Monday the value 
of the pound, as expressed in French and American 
currencies, was only just a little over 17s. Moreover, 
the Government, doubtless with the object of preventing 
any further flight from the pound on the part of British 
capital, has now passed legislation prohibiting such 
transfers of capital and, excepting for proved legitimate 
requirements, bankers will have the State authority 
behind them when they refuse to give the necessary 
exchange facilities. Incidentally it may be noted that 
throughout the crisis there has never been any question 
for a moment of the soundness of our banking institu- 
tions, and we have been saved from any internal difli- 
culties of that kind. 

Wuy We Faivep. 

It is too early yet to determine the precise and final 
effects which will be produced by our departure from the 
gold standard. All that I can do this week is to indicate 
a few general possibilities. But before doing so I would 
like to refer once again to the real causes of our failure 
to maintain the integrity of the pound. I have already 
referred to some of the immediate causes concerned with 
the events of the last few weeks, but to understand the 
real reason for Britain’s failure to maintain the gold 
standard it is necessary to go just a little deeper and to 
look a little farther back. It is possible that having 
regard to our foreign engagements, including the Debt 
service to the United States, we may have returned 
to the gold standard somewhat prematurely in 1925, 
but one thing is certain, namely, that the gold standard 
could only have been maintained if the nation as a whole, 
Government and people, had been prepared to economize 
to uphold the economic wage and economic conditions 
of working as distinct from artificial conditions dictated 
by Trade Union or politica! regulations, while in view 
of foreign trade competition it is probable that the 
gold standard could only have been upheld by a tem- 
porary lowering of the standard of living. Had those 
conditions been fulfilled, however, there is, I think, 
no doubt whatever that the gold standard would have 
emerged with flying colours and that the credit of this 
country would have been higher than at any time in 
its history. Indeed, that probability is suggested by 
the further fact that in addition to the causes I have 


already mentioned affecting foreign withdrawals of 
balances from London those withdrawals were, un- 


doubtedly, in many cases prompted by the concern of 
countries such as Holland and the United States and 
even France to make themselves liquid in view of the 
distrust and anxiety felt with regard to local conditions. 
Our failure, however, to fulfil the required conditions 
led, of course, to an ever declining trade balance and 
ever increasing unemployment, and [ mention this 
now not so much by way of uscless recrimination but 
by way of reminder that whatever currency or tariff 


SS 


policy we may shape in the future there 


recovery in confidence and 1 r wy ete 

h ee 10 recovery in Dros — 
unless there is an end to class hostility and tee 
between capital and labour. ve 


Poss1BLE Ear.ier DEVELOPMENts, 

With regard to the possible immediate effect of y 
abandonment of the gold standard there are just o th 
two general remarks which may be made, Ton 
in some quarters a note of jubilation that we a 
longer tied to the gold standard, and already q 4 . 
rise has taken place in metals and in various forms 
produce, while some industrial shares have risen shan 
and also gold mining shares, the latter benefittj h 
a heavy premium being established on gold. Thea 
prevails that a rally in commodity prices will chy, 
the whole industrial outlook, and inasmuch as Most «j 
those who hold those views are also Tariff enthusigg 
a notion has already sprung up that we are about to 
a boom in trade. I think that this optimistic view leaya 
too much out of consideration the probability of ot}, 
European countries also being compelled almost imme) 
iately to relinquish the gold standard, in which case th 
idea of our exports receiving a quick stimulus from ; 
depreciated Exchange begins to weaken. Moreoy 
we have yet to see the full reaction of present conditig, 
here upon such centres as France and the United Stats 
At present those markets, while expressing sympathy 
towards Great Britain, are apparently regarding the, 
selves as immune from disturbance by reason of t) 
colossal gold accumulations. We shall see. Mey, 
while it is quite clear that our imports of food sty 
and commodities are shortly going to cost us mop 
by reason of the fall in the value of the £ as express 
in foreign currencies. That for the moment is mo 
certain than is the prospect of a stimulus given to oy 
exports by a low exchange, though, admittedly, thy 
possibility has to be taken into consideration. 

Ere long it will be possible to write more definite 
with regard to the full significance of the departuy 
from the gold standard and to speak more positive 
as to its general effect. Meanwhile, if I may be forgive 
extreme simplicity, there are one or two general obs. 
vations I would like to address to those who are ny 
intimately acquainted with the working of the guj 
standard or indeed with financial matters. The fix 
is that the fall in the £ does not mean that a £ for intem 
circulation represents less than 20s. When the publi 
reads that the £ has fallen to 17s., or whatever it may by 
it means that this is only the buying power s0 fy 
as purchases abroad are concerned. But because wh 
have to make heavier payments in sterling for thing 
bought from abroad there is, of course, the likelihog 
that as time proceeds things in the shops may cost mor 
and that, while the £ will still represent 20s. its purchasiy 
power will have slightly declined. That, of course, i 
the explanation of the fall in fixed interest stocks giviy 
a low yield of interest. It is not a question of Governmer 
dividends being less safe, but of the possibility of th 
5 or 4 per cent. dividend, as the case may be, purchasiy 
a smaller quantity of goods. Hence there may be: 
tendency to acquire industrial ordinary shares in may 
directions so as to secure a larger income. This genen} 
tendency is easy to follow, but investors would do welt 
be very cautious as to how far they proceed along thov 
lines. 

Again it may be well to explain that a fall in the valuy 
of the £ has occasioned no disturbance in internal credi) 
and is unlikely to do so if we continue to have a balance: 
Budget and no inflation of the currency. In connexis 
with this question of a balanced Budget, however, 1 a 
afraid it is necessary for us to be a little careful wi 
regard to the Chancellor’s reassurance. The Budget ti” 
the current year is certainly balanced on paper, so tt 
as estimates of revenue and expenditure are concernel! 
but not until March 81st arrives can it be said wi! 
accuracy that the Budget has actually been balanced. | 





As to the future of the country, now that we are off the 
gold standard, I can only repeat that the real assets of th 
country consist in the united effort on the part of peop” 
which by reason of its dependence upon countries overs!) 


(Continued on page vi.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


joNDON AND THAMES HAVEN OIL 
WHARVES 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED 





















extraordinary general meeting of the London and Thames 


sl en Oil Wharves, Ltd., was held on the 17th inst., at Winchester 






sy . London, E.C., to consider a resolution increasing the capital 
_— £1,500,000 by the creation of 500,000 new ordinary 


a 7 to 
eee, cach, 300,000 of which are to be issued forthwith at a 
“ of not less than £2 10s. per share. *. ; 

Mr. Thomas C. J. Burgess (chairman and joint managing director) 
said that the company’s audited accounts for the six months to 
June 30 showed an improvement over those for the same period ot 
iho previous year. Other companies in w hich they were interested 
in wis country were also doing better. Their business had been 
built up on charges which had always represented a minimum for the 
facilities given and the work done. With regard to the Compagnie 
Industrielle Maritime, the landings of oil at Le Havre represented 
an increase of over 10 per cent., and the gross tonnage of the ships 
berthed at North Quay was 1,233,020 tons, an increase of 116.5 
Both those figures were for the eight months to the end 









yer cent. 
of August. : : 
As to the new capital, there had been no pressure from the 
company’s bankers, but he maintained that it was not fair to con- 
tinue for an indefinite period financing the capital of a business by 
means of bank overdratts. He was satisfied that the issue would be 
acomplete success. One shareholder alone had definitely under- 
taken to apply for the whole 50,000 extra shares. If the proposed 




































resolution was passed, the issued capital of the company and the 
yserve would both stand at £1,300,000. That reserve was repre- 
sented by hard cash invested in businesses entirely independent of 
Thames Haven’s prosperity for their success. During the last thirty 
years they had not lost one penny on their investments, but had made 
handsome profits. The opinion of the board was that their present 
investments would follow the usual course. 

The Port of Havre, by virtue of its situation, was ideal. It was 
one of the easiest to find even in foggy weather. It was itself, and 
in its surroundings, equipped with all the gifts, not only of Nature 
but of science, to make it safe in its accessibility. What they had 
laid themselves out for, of course, was the Atlantic traftic—to enable 
the largest liners crossing the Atlantic to come safely and rapidly 
alongside the quays, and within three hours of entering the port, the 
passengers to arrive in comfort in Paris. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

: ECIE BANK, Ltd 
-xf YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 
e (Incorporaied in Japan.) 
em: ESTABLISHED 1880. 
ubli Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
y ly Reserve Fund ia Yen 116,200,000 
» fy Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Me Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 
Ung tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
ow Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe,-London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, 
or Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
. Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, 
Sit Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘ientsin, Tokyo 
. pcg ’ Bb I , . ’ Py ~) ’ ’ 
sb lsingtau. 
vil The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Ne Drafts and ‘Velegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
thy places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
cif Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
, application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 
- London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
0 i = ee —— 
lt na 
ue 0 
lit Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
: Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 | 
tt Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3,780,926 | 
loll Deposits - 2 - - - - £50,387,090 | 
OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL | 
BANKING. 
A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 

London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. | 

West End (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 

Western 1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1} | 

(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) | 

Bond Street : 64 New Bond St., W. 1. | 

HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. | 

Gencral Manager: Sir ALEXANDER Kempe Whricut, K.B.E., D.L. 
ifiliated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. ' 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) | 

















Over 
1,350 
Offices 


Agents 
Everywhere 








NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (30th June, 1931) £267,275,144 





HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


H —————_—_$_—$—_—_— 


BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS, 





| 

| 

| Savings Department: 

| SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 
| 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN, 





| 

AFFILIATED BANKS: 

| COUTTS & CO. 

| GRINDLAY & CO., Ltd. 
| 


| 


=, BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE 


“‘ Periodicals come and go, but, untouched 
by the whims of fashion or prejudice, 
Blackwood’s Magazine continues serenely 
on its way. Its policy of publishing only 
the best work to be found, whether the 
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=| author be famous or unknown, has ware 
Se proved eminently successful, and all over nets 
Se the world, even in the wildest quarters, * + 
sa; where mails ave infrequent and good %33 
literature is not a luxury, but a neces- 23> 
govt sity of life, Blackwood’s is passed from Beas 
rox house to house, and is welcome every- 33> 
rout where . Pog 33S 


De dare CRE tant eKE TORE TERE ee eo eae ot ee eet 
QO Rt te See OM ee Oe es eee es 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD SONS, LTD., 

45 George Street, 37 Vaternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 


» 


Ww 


YOU WOULD LIKE TO PUBLISH YOUR MS. 


but the cost has precluded you? 








With experience, 
gained over a period of one hundred years, we 
are able to make suggestions and devise means 


whereby your MS. can be published. Send _ it 
along and we will advise you. 
JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD., 








83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 
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for food stuffs and raw material is compelled to export 

a suflicient amount of goods and services to ensure 

prosperity and even solvency. United we shall stand, 

divided we shall fall. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


NomINnaL MARKETS. 
A CERTAIN daily newspaper has for years past been clamouring 
for a six-day week on the Stock Exchange, the House having 
been closed on Saturdays for over fourteen years. About 
a month ago it obtained its wish. The Stock Exchange 
Committee, not because of any increase in business but mainly 
as a gesture indicating the desire of members to give a lead 
in everything pertaining to the full week’s work decided that 
the House should open as from Saturday the 19th. The day 
was destined to be an unfortunate one for not only was it the 
blackest day on the Stock Exchange for many years but it 
proved to be a kind of terminus for the moment, the House 
being closed on Monday and Tuesday in connection with the 
crisis arising out of the departure from the gold standard. Up to 
last Saturday the record of price movements was a melancholy 
one and especially as regards gilt-edged securities, British 
funds falling, in panicky fashion. During the last few days 
although the Stock Exchange has been closed and there have 
consequently been no official dealings, informal transactions 
have been reported outside the House and so far as may be 
gathered from these there has been no improvement in the 
general tendency of gilt-edged stocks, but many shares con- 
nected directly with industry and produce have improved 
sympathetically with the rise in prices both of metals and of 
produce. 
% * * * 
THAmMes Haven Ott. 

At an extraordinary general meeting held on Thursday in 
last week, the shareholders of the London and Thames Haven 
Oil Wharves gave a very quick and unanimous approval to a 
resolution for increasing the capital of the company to 
£1,500,000 by the creation of 500,000 new Ordinary shares of 
£1 each, of which 300,000 are to be issued forthwith at the 
price of £2 10s. per share. The Chairman, Mr. C. J. Burgess, 
made a thoroughly encouraging statement with regard to the 
company’s position. He said that during the last thirty 
vears the company had not lost one penny on its investments 
but had made handsome profits. The new capital so far as 
he could judge would liquidate the bank overdraft and would 
be sufficient to cover the company’s developments here and to 
complete the finance on the French side. A. W. K. 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 A = + ae 
£41. +B) 9? 9? 45 








at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued. 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are 
purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods 


No commission. 





on tefms which may be ascertained on application. 
71 CORNHILL, London E.C. 3. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
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HUMANE © 
SLAUGHTERING. 


’ THE 
WEINBERG PEN. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PRE- 
| VENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
ARE PREPARED TO GIVE DEMON- 
| STRATIONS, FREE OF CHARGE, WITH 
THIS HUMANE APPLIANCE, WHICH 
| 

| 













PPP nC TUALLY ELIMINATES 
CRUELTY IN THE CASTING OF 
CATTLE FOR JEWISH SLAUGHTER. 
THE BOARD FOR THE AFFAIRS OF 
| SHECHETA IS IN COMPLETE ACCORD 
WITH THE R.S.P.C.A. IN THEIR DE- 
SIRE THAT THE MERITS OF THE 
PEN SHOULD BE WIDELY MADE 
KNOWN; SO AS TO ENCOURAGE ITS | 
USE, THE BOARD HAVE’ ALSO | 
UNDERTAKEN TO HELP THE 
R.S.P.C.A. BY PROVIDING SHOCKETS | 
TO ADMINISTER SHECHETA TO | 
THE ANIMALS KILLED AT THEIR 
DEMONSTRATIONS. 
















Apply to:—The Chief Secretary, | 
ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF | 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 
105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 1. 





























THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 






_ West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital ws ues pa eee oes £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ove ee ae ove a8 ee =£4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ...  £4,500,000 





Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of even 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughour Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed nerinds received 








LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO.. LTD. REGENT ST.. LONDON 











DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 


RED, WHITE 
FOR BREAKFAST & BLUE 


& AFTER DINNER. 


{n making, use Less Quantity—it being so much Stronger than Ordinary Cofm F 





















QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger, 9437.) Evenincs ar 8.15, 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 


By Rvupotr Besier. Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday at 2.30, 
2nd YEAR. LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. |— 














DOES YOUR BUTCHER SLAUGHTER HUMANELY!? 


If not, obtain for him particulars of the 


“ CASH ” CAPTIVE BOLT PISTOL 









The Mechanical No 
Pole-axe. Buélet 
used. 
Approved and used by 





H.M. Govt., Public Authori- 
ties, Bacon Factories and 
Butchers’ Associations. 





ROYAL SANITARY | 
INSTITUTE MEDAL 


PATENTEES & MANFRS., 1928 















ACCLES & SHELVOKE LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. |f 
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suffer most. 


prices to suit all pockets. 


which is almost as good. 


As Telephone: Mayfair 3601 


READING FOR PLEASURE | 


| 

| The present situation has forced many disagreeable 
| economies upon us, and it is our pleasures that will 
Reading, however, which is the most 
satisfactory kind of amusement and relaxation, is not 
an expensive pleasure, for books are published at 
Books are even a substitute 
for other forms of entertainment, such as the theatre, 
for if you cannot see a play you can at least read it, 


& EDWARD BUMPUS LTD 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1 | 
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ECONOMY in the Garden! 
DO 


NOT WASTE 


GARDEN REFUSE. 
will 
lawn mowings, 
organic manure in a few months. 
makes fifty times its own weight of finished 


herbaceous 
into rich 
ADCO 


convert leaves, 


€ié., 


manure, 


Write for full particulars. 


ADCO LTD., 55 HARPENDEN, HERTS. 











Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averoges 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


line. 
14% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 




















WHERE HELP IS NEEDED SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES T EccLEsTON sQUARE, LONEON, 8W.1. 
a DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the —s 
IMPERIAL ‘A CONTINENT and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH-| — “FIVE QUARTERS.” 
eee a TIC EN ne ind D MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.50 to 4.45 p.m, 
CANCER RESEARCH FUN given free of charge by MESSRS. GaBBITAS, THRING «& E ——— 
‘ he Roval College of Physicians | 0. 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone : “THE BREEDING GROUND OF WARS.” 
(under the direction of the Royal < eB of England), | Regent 5878. Educational Agents, Established 1837. ———— 
of London and the Royal College of Surgeons oF “ng-and?. | wo CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. | SUNDAYS. 
The scope of the work embraces detailed inve stigation of 1931 
Cancer as it occurs in the human race and in the verte- | (¥CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and | Oct, 4th. Dr. MAUDE ROYDEN, C.H.: “The 
bate animal kingdom. be sent to the | 4), 8dvice concerning the most suitable establishments Greatest Threat of All—the Threat of 
Donations and subscriptions should be sent to the} Win pe given free of charge to parents stating their Numbers.” 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8-11 Queen Square, ——* requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality ith, HERMAN FINER, Esq., D.Se. (Econ.), 
from whom also a form of Bequest can be obtained, preferred, range of fees, é&c.), to Messrs. Truman & | ” Professor of Economics, University of 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, London: “ Tariffs and World Migration.” 
London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 0301 (2 lines) » isth, Dr. HAROLD MOODY: “Some of the 
Publishers of ‘* SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Dangers of Governing the Weaker 
"RADICATE DISEASE schools in existence, Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. Peoples.” 
by subscribing to the " 25th. Professor A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS, School 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL ‘SCHOOLS FOR BOYS anp GIRLS. ‘ of Social Science, University of Liverpool : 
(Founded 1746) h TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. ** Population Pressure and International 
and give the patients an opportunity to become Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- telations.”’ 7 
young women worthy of our race. ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY | Noy, Ist. “The Pressure of Population in India.” 
Please send a Special Donation to_ and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid Speaker to be announced, 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and | ,, sth. Mr. SOBEL MOGI: “The Problem of 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, Population in Japan.” 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, » 15th W. WATKIN DAVIES, Esq. M.A, 





NAST END MISSION (founded 1885).—52,000 Free 
breakfasts given to East End Children. 15,000 
children given a Christmas treat. Old people and tired 
mothers not forgotten. Six doctors employed. 2,500 
tients weekly. Great Religious, Social and Philan- 
pic Institution. Full particulars sent. Visitors 
invited — REV. F, W. CHUDLEIGH, Stepney Central Hali, 
Commercial Road, KE. 1, 








CINEMA 





NEMA” 
8 Ger, 2981. 


WEEK, 


A CADE M ¥ ~© 2 

Oxford Street (Opp. Warings) 
SUNDAY, SEPT. 27th, FOR ONE 

Russian Epic 

“ EARTH” 

and 

“TARTUFFE” (Emil Jannings). 

This week : 

Famous U.F.A. Classic 
“ METROPOLIS.” 








EXHIBITIONS, &c. 
ECHANICAL AIDS To LEARNING EXHIBITION, 
4 





Organised in conjunction with the British Association 
Centenary meeting. Open September 22nd to 29th, at 
South Kensington, in the Imperial Institute, French 
Institute and Science Museum. ‘Television four times 
daily, wireless, film projectors and displays of educational 
films (silent and talking), gramophones, episcope, &c, 
Continuous demonstrations, lectures, displays and con- 
ferences, Of interest to every parent, teacher and 
educator, as well as the general public. Admission 6d. 
Daily 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 











PLAYS 
KING SAUL 


3 A BIBLE PLAY 
Will be given by the Children of THE CALDECOTT 
"Y 





COMMUNIT 
AT THE RUDOLF STEINER HALL, 

33 Park Road, Clarence Gate, N.W.1, on 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY, Oct. Ist, 2nd & 3rd, 
October 14th & 15th at 8.30. | Matinee, 14th at 3 p.m, 

Tickets - - - 8, 6d., 6s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 

and a few for Teachers and Students at 2s. 6d. 
from Miss P, M, Porrer, Caldecott House, Goft’s Oak, 

Cheshunt, Herts, 

“This {s undoubtedly the most interesting and 
artistic performance to be seen in London.’’—Com- 
Mander STEPHEN KING-HALL, on the last production of 
the Caldecott Community, 


and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 

UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
ys LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term: commences October 6th, Syllabus 
from HEAD-MASTER, 








eer EDUCATION INSTITUTE,  COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
$.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Charman: 
C,. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





eo ‘entral Employment Bureau and 

Students’ Careers Association (Incorporated not for 
yrofit). Established 1898. Full Secretarial Training by 
eaby-qualitied Teachers and Participation in work of 
this large institution, where the classrooms all overlook 
gardens. Extensive appointments Department assists 
to posts.—Write SECRETARY for Prospectus, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 





} Secteur FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 
Resident students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








LECTURES 





ht * Dae ob aa 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

A OF TWENTY LECTURES ON 
“CURRENTS IN MODERN THOUGHT” will be 
given by Mr. €. E. M. JOAD, M.A., Lecturer in 
Philosophy at the College, on Fridays from 6 to 7, 
commencing on October 2nd, followed by a Discussion 
Class from 7 to 9.30. 


COURSE 





Detailed syllabus on application to the SECRETARY, 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, 


¥.R.Hist.8., Barrister-at-Law, University 


of Birmingham: ‘* Population and 
International Justice.” 
» 22nd, Sir E. JOHN RUSSELL, D.Se., F.R.S., 


Director of the Lawes Agricultural Trust : 
** Agricultural Science and the Waste 
Lands of the World.” 


» 29th. Sir EDWARD GRIGG, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.0., 
D.S8.0., M.C.: “* The Problems of Kenya.” 

Dec. 6th. H. B. BUTLER, Esq., C.B., International 
Labour Office, Geneva: ‘“* Industry and 
Population.” 

» 13th, Miss M. CHAVE COLLISSON, M.A.1: 
‘‘ White Australia.” 

» 20th, Commendatore LUIGI VILLARI: “ Italy 


and Her Population.” 
No Tickets required, but a Collection will be taken, 





TINHE HISTORICAL APPROACH TO INTER- 
NATIONAL QUESTIONS. University Extension 
Course of 24 lectures at Mary Ward Settlement, Tavis- 
stock Place, W.C.1, by N. G. Luker, B.A. (Cantab), 
commencing October 7th at 7.30. Tickets for course 
7s. 6d. (Teachers 5s.) 
THE PROBLEM OF CONDUCT. University Exten- 
sion Course of 24 lectures at Mary Ward Settlement, 


Tavistock Place, W.C.1, by A. BARRATT Brown, 
Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford. Commeneing 
October 2nd at 7.30. Tickets for course 10s. (Teachers 


78. 6d.) 

LONDON THROUGH THE CENTURIES. A course 
of lectures at Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock Place, 
W.c.1, by W. M. JORDAN, M.A., commencing 
September 28th. Tickets for course 63., in addition to 
membership fee of Settlement 2s, 6d. 

NIVERSITY OF 
U (University College) 


Barlow LECTURES ON DANTE, 
SESSION 1931-2. 


Mr. CAMILLO PELLIZZI, Dr. J., will deliver 
TWELVE LECTURES on “ La Lirica del Paradiso ” on 
Wednesdays, at 3 p.m., from November 4th, 1931. 

These lectures are open to the public without fee or 
ticket. 

Particulars of other courses in Italian language and 
Literature by Professor Edmund G. Gardner, Dr. 
Pellizzi and Dr. Bassani can be obtained on application 
to the undersigned. 





LONDON, 





Cc. O. G. Dovig, Secretary, 
University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.1). 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


RANKSOME, Godalming, Surrey. Boys’ Preparatory 
I School. Health, happiness and sound modern 
education.— Headmaster, S. H. Svrra, M.A. (Oxon). 

‘RIEN Ds’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX, 
I —Ages 10-18. Junior School, ages 7-10. Fees: 
Boarders, £99 per annum, Day Scholars £30,—Prospectus 
from HEAD- MASTER, 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES—Contd. 


| OVER COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION for four 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100, £60, 
two £40), and five EXHIBITIONS (value £30), will be 
held on October 29th.—¥or particulars apply to the 
HEAD-MasTER, W. 8. LEE, M.A., or to the Bursar, 
Dover College. 








a 





GIRLS’ scpoo's AND COMECES 





i U E E 8 WwW a 

) HATFIELD, AWE RTFORDSHIRE. 

PUBLIC SCHGOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

Chairman: Sir JOSLAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Sce., F.B.A. 

Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Fully cquipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. mming 
Bath. School Chapel. Preparation for all Public Exam- 
inations. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. Easy 
access London. 

Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS 
S' NICHOLAS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
KL GIRLS (Recognized by the Board of Education) 
(ages 7—14) formerly of Pynnacles Corner, Stanmore, 
Middlesex, is now fully re- -established for boarders only, 
in splendid situation, 450 feet up on gravel soil, at 
Boxmoor, near Hemel Hempstead (station 1 mile); 
gymnasium, 8 acres of playing fields and garden. Head 
mistress, Miss P. I. BRoWN, B.A., assisted by highly 
qualified staff. Every care to health and diet. —Telephone: 
Boxmoor, 331. 


SS! HELIN, 
h the Board ot Education. 


Entire charge undertaken.—Principal : 








COCK KE KMOU'TH.—Kecognized by 
Comfortable, happy home. 
Miss WHEELER. 





YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Boarding school on modern public school _ lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff.—Principal : Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 
TEVHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
play ing. grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care. 
Scholarships available.—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 








F . 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
UTHORS invited forward MSS. all kinds for publica- 





JA tion. Fiction specially required. £50 Cash Prizes 
for Poems. Catalogue and advice free.—STOCKWELL, 
Lrp., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 





VXVART LYPEWRITING.—MSs. Is. 1000 words.— 
oe HAROLD Cass, (C), 18 Thurnham Street, Lancaster. 
L ‘EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 

4 hours profitable; Booklet free.--REGENT INSTI- 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 


4 








ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptly executed 

4 MSS. Is. per 1,00¢ words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000 

Miss N. MacFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd.,Westcliff-on-Sea 

JONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
AX &c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to 

RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street. London, S.W.1 
TEYRANSLATIONS undertaken by London Graduate. 
French, German, Spanish.— Box 1701, the Spectator. 

















HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


% 





/ 


to Escape: 


Give the slip to Old Man Winter, and break 
away from everyday life, everyday pleasures, 
everyday work, worries:and weather ! 

Set sail with the “ Duchess of Richmond ” in 
the track of the Gulf Stream ....to the sun- 
— a oe ee = can spend long 
soul-satisfying days, explor the ha 
islands of the Antilles. -~ oad 


WEST INDIES 
CRUISE 


Nearly Seven Weeks 


by the famous cruising liner, 


“DUCHESS of RICHMOND” 
20,000 tons. Oil burner. One of the newest 
cruising ships afloat. 

Two days at Panama, Jamaica. Havana (Cuba), 
Nassau (Bahamas), an orocco among 

other places visited. 
Warm southerly route out and home. 
From Liverpool - 21st January, 1932 
From Southampton- 22nd January, 1932 
First Class only. Limited Membership. 
From 90 Guineas. 


Apply : AR. POWELL, CRUISE DEPT., 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


2-65, hevies, | (Trafalgar Square), 
pee S.W. 3, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C. % or roe Agents Everywhere. 











| igh scl -SMEDLEY’S—Gt. 

i Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure, 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & c, from 15s. per 
nelusive : others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


Britain's Greatest 
270 


day, 





Pt BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotei 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 


Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 





t ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUS# HOTEL.—First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C, 
Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759 


Large 
YOLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS. 
/ polo. Every comfort. Excel. table.- 
Cleeve Hill 9, Cheltenham. 
YORNISH RIVIERA (near l’almouth),—First-class 
/ small residential hotel in a beautiful bay. Every 
comfort. Winter terms from 24 guineas. ‘Ship and 
Castle Hotel,’ St. Mawes. 
bees PWICH SPA.—WORCES THE KRSHIRE 





Golf, motoring 
—COLLETTS, 








BRINE 
& c. water, 
R.A.C, ld. 


BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. 
26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 
Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager. 
{ASTBOURNE. ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Facing sea, Nr w ier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
E nglish chef. Winter terms from 24 gns.  ’Phone 311. 
NDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
‘Crescent. ‘I'gms: ‘‘Melerest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207501. 
| pe -ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H. & c. 
water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter, Phone 4071. 


Suites, 











ee INNS 

Ask for — List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

S REFRESHME vse HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


P:R, A, 
STREET, W.1. 
TPVORQUAY-—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere apd 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


PEOPLE’ 


LTD., ST. Gnonin's HOvSE, 193 REGENT 











MPYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain. 
Fully i; First class. 200 feet above sea. 

A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. "Phone: 2207. 
VOTNES.—sHYMOUK HOTEL. On River Dart. 


Ist Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 

shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone: Totnes 14, 

\ / HY not live within a 1d. ‘bus fare of Bond Street ? 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 

RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room «& bkfst. from 5/6 daily. 
Baths free. No.tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. 











we to Stay m London.—THE LODGE, | St. 
) George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s, With dinner, 6s. 
2 guineas weekly. 


weekly. 6d., or 


EE 
CONTINENTAL RESORTS, &c. 


}NGLISH family living in own new ho 

4 8,300 ft.) at “Chateau D’Oex, want an on 
young man preferred, during winter months. Re! (eTenceg 
exchanged.—Apply ROGER CARTER, Chalet La-Haut, 
Chateau D’Oex, Vaud, Switzerland. ‘5 


LUGANO., sore. BRISTOL 


Open all year. Beautiful in Autumn—mild, 
Winter, Golf all year. Pleasant easy walks, — 
\PIEZ—PARK HOTEL. 
N Spiez. Moderate prices. 











ars gt 
Ihe most up-to-date in 








TO LET. &e. 


(couroRTaDrn home offered one or two Indies, 
Trained nurse’s house. Quiet, good cooking, sunny 

rooms, sea air. Terms according to requirements,— 

THE CHALET, St. George’s Road, Broadstairs, Kent, 


‘oe AY.—RETRENCH by taking an unfurnished 

Flat, and REDUCE Domestie Worry, Magnificent 
position facing full south and the sea, All inclusive rents, 
Leases to suit applicants.— WILCOX, 11 Hesketh rescent, 
Torquay. No Agents. 


We not live within a 1d. ’bus tare of Bond Street? 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER. 

Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkist. from 5/6 daily; 
No tips. Hi. & c. water all bedrooms, 


‘ -YEAR-OLD cottage overlooking Richmond P; 
200 Newly reconstructed, labour-saving, daintik 
furnished ; 4-5 bedrooms, 2 bath, tiled kitchen, ete, 

garage. Sacrifice 7 gns. weekly inclusive. Putney 1157, 
-Write Box 1702, The Spectator. 











RACE, 
Baths ‘free. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


| IGHEST PRICES PALD for Jewellery, old Gold and 

Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once ; goods returned if offer 
1ot. satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & Co., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshal! & Snelgrove), 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


{ OUBLE CREAM CHEESE. 1s. Post free. Weekly 
orders invited.—M. & M. STEVENS, Bradfield, Berks, 
ne oe Geese, fatted, 6s. 6d., 7 Roasting 
Fowls, Ducks, 6s. 6d., 7s. pr.; Boiling Fowls, 5s. 6d. pr, 
Trssd., post free cash.—Miss BLANCHFIELD, Bandon, Cork, 
ARGEST & be st age fowls & ducklings 7 


























6 pr. 











4d Fat geese 6/-, 7/-, 8/6 ea. Tr'd. Pt. pd., reliable — 

Norah DONOGHUE, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 


A Tobacco, 


“ BIZIM ” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s, 64. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEM MAN & Co.; Lop, 
90 Piccadilly, W.1 “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest comvination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos; every pipeful an _ indescribable 
pleasure; 12s. 6d. per 3-lb. tin, post extra. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.--Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free —HENkY A. Wak”, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 


H4\ EK you anything to sell? Readers having any- 

thing to sell, or professional services to offer, ate 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 








99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 
insertions : 5% for 13: 74% for 26: and 10°, for 52, 





R! EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed, Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotland. 





YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
x coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits, 
—RAINBOW POTTERY Co., Dept. “ S.,”’ Lindfield, Sussex, 


1 ONE for Garden.—Write for folder to ASHTON 
Lo & HOLMES, Lrp., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. _ 


W ATER UNDERWEAR THAT SAVES YOU 
MORE MON EY.—Cheaper than ever before, direct 
by post from Makers. “ B.P.’"" Woven Underwear, one 
of Britain’s finest brands, in Pure Wool or Mixtures. Any 
style, any size, for Woman, Child and Man, Beautifully 
soft, silky and warm, Guaranteed against shrinkage, 
Complete satisfaction, or money back. Postcard brings 
Illus. Catalogue and PATTERNS FREE.—Birkett & 
Phillips Ltd., Dept. 5., Union Road, Nottingham. 























Regd. 66 D Y M U T LH 99 Trade Mark 
Destroys MOTH, SILVERFISH 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


and all 


pests that prey on _ clothes, 
upholstery, books, etc, 
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